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VIEWER PERCEPTIONS OF SELECTED TELEVISION SHOWS 


Introduction 


A central axiom of communication theory states that 
"Meanings are in people and not in words."(1) One of the 
major causes of communication failure lies with the source/ 
receiver's inability to grasp the central significance of 
this axiom. 

Our meanings are a product of our culture, 

our social class, and our experience. No 

two people share the same background and 

experiences. When we attempt to communi- 

cate with other people, therefore, our 

concern in the selection of words @s well 

as nonverbal symbols) that we will use 

Should be on what the word actually means 

to the other person, not on what we think 

it means. This decision is best made on 

the basis of our knowledge of that indivi- 

dual person. Of course, common meanings 

are shared for a lot of words by large 

groups of people...But meanings, as ideas 

to be conveyed to another, are not in 

dictionaries; meanings are in people. (2) 

This axiom can also, indeed must also, be applied 
to masSS communication. Meanings are not in the television 
show but in the people associated with, and viewing, the 
show. If we are to understand what any single television 
show means we must consider a kaleidoscope of meanings 
which exist in the minds of all people associated with 
the show. 

The writer of the program possesses one meaning for 
the show. The producer another meaning, while a third 
meaning will exist in the mind of the director. Each 


actor will bring to his/her performance the meaning which 


develops from his/her own experience and background as 
they relate to that particular role. Network programming 
officials will also have a meaning for each program. The 
decision making process which each of these individuals 

go through, as well as the interaction between all persons 
in the production and distribution system, will temper 

and change meanings possessed by all. Aesthetic consider-= 
ations combined with the limitations of the medium will 
also temper meanings. (3) 

Other meanings are to be found in the minds of the 
television critics. These meanings are founded upon values, 
beliefs, and perceptions of the critic's role which are 
unique to the individual serving as critic. Richard J. 
Stonesifer (4) has discussed the beliefs about television 
which allow some critics to dismiss the medium as an im- 
portant conveyer of ideas to people. He also indicates 
those personal values and role considerations which guide 
his criticism of television programming. His role as a 
teacher, combined with his preference for rhetorical ana- 
lysis instead of empirical research, govern his critique 
of television content. 

Each member of the television audience will have a 
meaning for the program. These meanings will be linked 
to the lives and experiences of the individual viewer. 
Since no two viewers have the same life experiences, no 
two viewers will perceive the show exactly alike. 


The majority of the audience members will not share 


their reactions to the television programs with anyone 

but immediate family and close friends. Others will com- 
municate their meanings to producers in the form of letters. 
The producers and network officials have constructed for- 
mal channels: of feedback to judge viewers meanings for 
programming. Ratings of the show, collected by indepen- 
dent rating organizations, e.g., the Bureau of Broadcast 
Measurement or the Nielsen Company, communicate to in- 
Gividuals in the production and distribution system a 

form of viewers meanings as "popularity." 

Mass communication researchers also have meanings 
for the content communicated through the media. Again the 
type of research undertaken will largely depend upon what 
is meaningful to the researcher. Some researchers will 
focus upen media effects seeking some pattern of audience 
behaviour which can be attributed to media content. OCthers 
Will Sumves audience Teactions to the ‘progran. “Still 
other researchers will study why people choose the tele- 
vision programs which they watch. The value system of 
the researcher (5) will govern which academic pezspective 
and methodology will be preferred by the researcher to 
explain television effects. 

Producers, actors, writers, network officials, view- 
ers, oritics, and researchers are all a part of the mass 
media system. (6) Each possesses their own perspective 
of the media content. Yet the meanings which each posses- 


ses for the same program are not always communicated to 


one another. 

Producers have an idea of audience preferences and 
meanings which guides their programming. However, as Can- 
tor has shown, their immediate reference groups are more 
likely to be the network officials with whom they must 
work in order to get their product shown.(7) 

Most producers when asked if they knew what 

kind of audience viewed their shows said 

they did. This information is made avail- 

able to them by the networks! production 

companies and by advertisers who engage 

marketing-research organizations to do tele- 

phone surveys during or after the broadcast 

of the program. These surveys differ from 

the Nielsen ratings, although producers of- 

ten confuse them in their conversations... 

Much information about the audience obviously 

can be predicted from the nature of the show. 

eeeThe producer's images of his television 

audience seem to have little relation to ac- 

tual survey data about the geographic distri- 

bution and character of the audience for his 

show. (8) 

Producers may be more aware of the opinions held by 
critics since they have a chance to read or hear their 
comments in other media. Communication between researchers 
and producers is varied in content and regularity. Often 
the researcher is seen as someone who exists in an ivory 
tower far removed from the real world of television pro- 
duction. Critics may be even more skeptical of research 
results. This skepticism arises from 1) the type of des- 
criptive data which research can provide, 2) the critics 
involvement in the journalism profession, or 3) the neces-— 


sity of the critic to write a saleable product. (9) 


2 


While television critics and researchers are often 
highly critical of program content, television viewers 
may nold contrary opinions. In 1964 the premiere showing 
of Gilligan's Island drew the wrath of the majority of 
television critics. Few programs have been as ferociously 
attacked as this one by critics. 

vere oeveral OL che actors involved in the program 
didn't think the show would survive on television. One 
of the principal characters has stated that she accepted 
hexr part only because she thought the show "didn't have 
aor arere, (10) 

Viewers, however, liked Gilligan's Island. The show 
was produced for the next four seasons. It can still be 
seen in reruns thirteen years later. A cartoon version 
of the show has also been shown in the United States on 
Saturday morning television. 

Network officials and producers also Sometimes mis- 
judge audience preferences for a television show. Cantor 
documents several cases in which producers misjudged what 
types of viewers were watching a show.(11) he also gives 
two examples in which audience influence kept a show on 
the air after it had been cancelled by the network. Another 
case can be documented in recent attempts to sell a show 


to the networks. 


The only evidence for direct audience control 
were two programs that had been canceled or 
not renewed and that, after receiving public 
support for continuation, were eventually, re- 
newed. In one instance, a western, support 
came not only from letters to the network from 


the public but from legislators and other pub- 
lic officials.as well. The protest was so 
heavy that station managers of the network 
affiliates threatened to boycott all of the 
network's offerings unless the program was 
renewed. The reaction astonished the show's 
producer who had thought his audience con- 
Sisted of lower-class and unsophisticated 
persons; aS a consequence, he had to re-eval- 
uate his conception of his audience.(5) 


™he second example is the show Star Trek which was 


cancelled by the network in 1968. The ratings for the 


show had not been high so the network decided not to re- 


new the series. 


ducer 


As tne rumor of impending cancellation spread 

among the fans of the show, a ground swell of 

protest began to rise. During the months of 

January and February that ground swell assumed 
the proportions of a tidal wave. A highly ar- 
ticulate and passionately loyal viewing audi- 

ence participated in what is probably the most 
masSive anti-network programming campaign in 

television history. 

NBC-TV (both New York and Burbank offices) 
was deluged with letters of protest. Most 
of these letters were personally addressed 
to Mort Werner. <A sSizable number were also 
addzessed to Julian Goodman, president of 
NBC. All demanded, pleaded or urged that 
Star Trek be kept on the air. 

The furor increased with each passing day. 
Star Trek's chances for renewal became a topic 
of discussion in newspaper columns across the 
country. Student protest movements were or- 
ganized. Cal Tech students marched, along 
with other Star Trek supporters, against NBC's 
burbenk of buce, Carry aypetivion urcine 
Ene renewe.l O41 the Serres... (15) 


The most recent case involves the attempt of a pro- 


to sell a television program. It has set such a 


precedent that at least one mass media‘scholar (14) be-= 


lieves it may have a profound effect by changing the pro- 


duction-distribution system. 


When producer Norman Lear was unable to sell his 
new Show, Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman, to the networks, 
he turned to syndication of the program to individual 
Stations. Stations have scheduled the program at many 
different times with several backing it up against their 
competitors' late evening news. The public responded to 
Hartman, Mar 


Mary Hartman. Ratings in many areas have 


been larger than the competing programs including evening 
news. 

While the audience iS sometimes successful in reach- 
Ine producer S@andenetwork “or facials » critics’ appear to 
receive different feedback from their audience. Cleveland 
Amory, critie for TVGuide, has given some indication of 
the type of feedback which critics receive from readers. 
He summarizes the letters which he has received from viewers 
in the following paragraph. 


The letter from Mrs. Moseley of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, says, "Could you please tell me what 
purpose is served by critics in general and by 
Cleveland Amory in particular?" A letter from 
Newport, Rhode Island, signed "One of the silent 
majority," says, "Journalists like you who dis- 
tract the truth are the ones Mr. Agnew refers 
COme oe eae ig nmOr vee smc Ss OTe asaya, Lm 
WreptvIne cC ask vou why all -the stars “of the 
Survivors went off but you left George Hamil- 
ton on?" That was just am oversight. "Dear 
Mie Amory. “Why can’t critics mind their own 
business? Just because I don't like a program 
T don't go around telling people about it."(15) 


Footnotes 


1 David Berlo, The Process of Communication. (New 


York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston Publ. Co., 1960.) 


ec James McCroskey and Lawrence Wheeless, Introduc-— 
tion to Human Communication. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
inele ay 419 ou Pe e 


4 For an analysis of the beliefs, values, etc. of 
producers and their interaction with other persons in the 
production-distribution system see Muriel G. Cantor, The 


Hollywood TV Producer: His Work and His Audience. (New 
York: basic Books inc., 1971.) 

4 Richard J. Stonesifer, "A New Style for TV Criti- 
cism," Television Quarterly, 6, (2), 1967, reprinted in 
Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning White, editors, Mass 
Culture Revisited. (Toronto: Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 
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5 Milton Rokeach, The Nature of Human Values. (New 
York: The Free Press, 1973, )pp. 144 - ‘162. 


6 Melvin DeFleur and Sandra J. Ball-Rokeach, 
Theories of Mass Communication. (New York: David McKay 
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9 An excellent example of the first type of attitude 
1s expressed by Lowenthal in the following quotation. 


A study of television...will go to great heights 
in analyzing data on the influence of television 
on family life, but it will leave to poets and 
dreamers the question of the actual human values 
of this new institution. Social research takes 
the phenomena of modern life, including the maas 
media, at face value. It rejects the idea of 
placing them in a historical and moral context. 


Leo Lowenthal, "Historical Perspectives in Popular 


Culture," American Journal of Sociology, 55, 1950, 32% = 
232. 


"If the reader has detected that I can control my 
unmitigated enthusiasm for much that has been done in the 
field thus far, he has gotten my point. One can't help 
thinking of Albert D. Lasker's famed definition of market 
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research: ‘something that tells you that a jackass has 
UWO  CanG. ee DOnesat eras Opmeet. {) Dw lala. 


Examples of resistance by critics to research activity are 
given in Bradley Greenberg and Thomas Gordon, Critics' 

and Public Perceptions of Violence in TV Programs, Report 
7% 1, Vidolencesin Media Project...(hast Lansing, Mich.: 
Michigan State University Department of Communication, 
September 1970,) pp. 4 = 26. 


A good example of the third type of review is by Harry 
Harris, "Is Archie Funny? It all Depends Upon Target 

of Joke and the Listener,” Philadelphia Inquirer, October 
ests te 5h gol 


10 Natalie Shaefer in Patrick Agon, Is That Who I 
Tainielt is; (New ork. Ace Rooks. 1975.) .«li165. 


alk Can Gore Ope CLS. Dps es l1e =) c75. 
Ate) idem, pe Aer: 


AS Stephen E. Whitfield and Gene Roddenberry, The 
Making of Star Trek. (New York: Ballantine Books, 1968.) 


44. John R. Bittner, Mass Communication. (Englewood 
Clas. Nose erenticecto lis ncem alo) sl Pie (eben eke) 


a Cleveland Amory, "TV: The Medium Medium," in 
D. W. carson and Wil A. Linkugel, editors. Television 
and the New Persuasion. (Lawrence, Kansas: House of Usher, 
TOT OR) poor ee 
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Empirical Studies of Viewer and Critic Reactions 

Two studies have focused upon comparisons between 
meanings which viewers and critics possess of television 
content. Greenberg and Gordon (1) compared critic and 
viewer perceptions of television violence. They hypo- 
thesized that critics would perceive more violence in 
television programming than viewers. Since television 
shows vary in the degree of violence portrayed, they also 
hypothesized that the two groups would generally agree on 
which shows were violent. In other words, while critics 
will perceive generally more violence in television pro- 
gramming there will be agreement among both groups as to 
which programs contain the violence. 

ritics did perceive more violence on television 
than viewers. Of the twenty shows which both viewers and 
critics agreed were violent, the television critics ranked 
nineteen of them as more violent than the viewers. On 
only one show did both critics and viewers agree as to the 
amount of violence portrayed in the show. 

Greenberg and Gordon tested several hypotheses about 
the relationship between age and sex to perception of tele- 
vision violence. They found that female viewers perceived 
more violence in television programming than male viewers. 
Female viewers saw more violence in the most violent TV 
programs while male viewers perceived more violence in 
the less violent programs. Male viewers also watched more 


of the violent programs than the female viewers. 
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Contrary to their expectations, Greenberg and Gordon 
found that younger viewers perceived more violence on tele- 
vision than older viewers. Viewers under forty consistently 
rated tne violent television shows as more violent than 
viewers over forty years of age. There were no differences 
in viewing patterns between age groups. Both groups watched 
violent shows on television. 

Greenberg and Gordon present two further findings 
which are of importanee to understanding television view- 
ing patterns. First, they found that when respondents 
were presented with a definition of television violence 
they reported seeing more violence in television progran- 
ming. ersons who were not given a definition of violence 
saw less violence on television. The definition sensitized 
vespondents to violent content. 

This suggests that surveys concerning television 
violence should be carefully analyzed to discover what de- 
finition of violence was given to the respondent. If none 
was presented the estimate of perceived violence will be 
more conservative than that reported in a study which 
utilized a definition. It is also possible that.the defini- 
tion given will bias the respondents to answer in such a 
way as to give the researcher the result he desires. 

Secondly, Greenberg and Gordon report that persons 
who consistently watch violent television programs perceive 
less violence in television programming than pevsons who 


are not regular viewers of these programs. This is evidence 
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of a process known as "desensitization," which has also 
been documented in ate studies. When one watches an 
inordinate amount of violent television content one be- 
comes desensitized to violence. It takes increasingly 
violent scenes in order to arouse the viewer to any level 
of awareness of violent content. 

Another interpretation of this phenomena is that 
persons who do not watch violent television see more vio- 
lence because of a perceptual set, They find it more 
visible because they are prepared to see it. They may also 
find it distasteful because of their sensitivity to violent 
content. 

Felsenthal (2) studied letters written by viewers 
to the producers of All In The Family, He then compared 
these letters with articles written about the show by tele- 
vision critics. During the third, fourth, and fifth sea- 
son of All In The Family, Tandem Productions received 
1,332 letters concerning the content of the seventy-two 
programs broadcast. Eight programs generated more than 
fifty letters each. Three programs accounted for 424 
letters which were mailed from all regions of the U. 5S. 
and several provinces of Canada. 

Reviewing all columns written by television critics 
for the three years considered in the study, Felsenthal 
found that little had been written about those programs 
which generated the most audience response. Only two ar- 


ticles pertained to any of the three All In The Family 
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programs which generated the most audience mail. 

These two articles focused on the one program which 
had produced the most negative audience mail, i.e., 146 
negative letters and five positive letters. The program 
focused upon Mike's reactions to Gloria's sexual aggres- 
Siveness. One critic, Bob Lancaster of the Knight new- 
spapers, speculated about parental reactions to the program 
While thei> children watched it.(4). The other critic, 
Dwight Newton of the San Francisco Examiner, simply ex- 
oressed Surprise that 150 to 200 letters could be considered 
"an outpouring of viewer objection."(4) 

A recent study by Lull-and Hanson. (5) .illustrates 
the relationship between viewer perceptions of television 
content and perceptions of mass communication researchers. 
Tull and Hanson selected a series of commercials which they 
believed showed stereotypical portrayals of women. The 
commercials were shown to a panel of judges who also rated 
the commercials high in stereotypes. 

Tull and Hanson then showed the commercials to two 
groups of women. The first group was a college group, 
tre second a local community group. They hypothesized 
that women who scored high on a Feminism scale, indicating 
identification with the women's liberation movement, would 
perceive more stereotypes in the commercials than women 
who scored low. 

These hypotheses were supported. However, one of 


the major findings of Lull and Hanson's stucy is that 
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viewers did not perceive as much sexism in the commercials 
as the researchers, or the panel of judges, stated was 
present in them. The overall recognition of sexism in 
the commercials was less than half that expected by the 
researchers. It may be logical to argue that. the researcher 
is predisposed to see more sexism, or violence, in media 
content merely as a consequence of. undertaking the research. 

The studies by Greenberg and Gordon, and Felsenthal, 
show that critics and audiences do indeed view the world 
of television differently. The study of Lull .and Hanson 
also indicates that viewers tend to see television content 
differenty than researchers. Audience perceptions of media 
content is important if one is to understand the possible 
effects of television upon the adult population. It is 
equally important to understand the major historical 
perspectives wnich researchers and critics have taken to- 


wards the audience. 
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Historical Conceptions of the Audience 


An understanding of the main theoretical conceptions 
of the media audience will help the reader to put this 
study in perspective. Basically one's concept of the 
audience depends upon how one answers the philosophical 
question of the nature of man. This is a question which 
has troubled the philosopher and scientist for ages but 
it is the basic question which must be answered when one 
is doing research in the behavioral sciences. 

Psychologists have traditionally answered this ques- 
tion by taking one of three stances, 1) Man is plastic. 
He is completely molded by his environment. This is the 
answer of the Behaviorist. 2) Man is struggling between 
his biological drives and the constraining forces of cul- 
ture. This is the answer of psychoanalytic theory. 3) Man 
is a thinking, creative person who take the environmental 
and cultural input and molds them to hisS own perspective. 
Tnis is the answer of cognitive psycholog;. 

Media scholars have not given much attention to how 
they answer this question. Thus the individual who takes 
time to read through the research will find conflicting 
hypotheses and conclusions. Historically, however, three 
ditferent theoretical definitions of the media audience 


have been Given by mass communication scholars. 
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A. The Audience As Passive Recipient of Media Content 

This is probably the oldest of the three theoretical 
positions. During the 1930's media researchers focused up- 
on propaganda analysis.(.1) Intrigued by the work and 
philosophy of Goebells in Germany, researchers analyzed 
the tricks, or mechanisms, which the propagandist used 
to influence a pasSive audience. These reSearchers studied 
the structure of the various media to show how "the means 
of exerting influence were coming progressively into the 
hands of a smaller and smaller clique of rich men who used 
them to maintain the existing social order."( 2) 

In a recent survey of mass media theory, L. John 
Martin, points out that there were many "hypodermic theories" 
based upon Harold D. Lasswell's description of the communi- 
cation process: "Who says what to whom with what effect?" 
( 3) Lasswell's hypodermic model of the communication 
process "at least implicitly, suggests that communication 
is something someone does to someone else." 

This model guided the research of Carl Hovland at 
Yale University. Hovland manipulated the variables which 
affect persuasion in an attempt to understand how the source 
of the message may affect attitude change in the mind of 
the receiver. Thus variables related to the communicator 
(who) were varied in laboratory settings. Other variables 
concerning the types of messages (what) were manipulated 
to study the affects of different types of appeals upon 


attitude change. Receiver variables (whom) were also 
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manipulated to maximize the amount of attitude change 
(with what effect).( 4) 

Some researchers did attempt to investigate media 
effects in the 1930's. Blumer, and Blumer and Houser( 5) 
reported two attempts to link movie viewing with socially 
undesirable behaviour. Since it was assumed that movie 
viewing had an effect upon behaviour these researchers 
did not investigate the possibility that juveniles with 
certain behaviour patterns might seek out movies of a 
certain type. 

George Gerbner has conducted an extensive analysis 
of U.S. television content. While the content analysis 
dates back to 1967-1968, the audience surveys concerning 
viewer attitudes conducted by Gerbner did not begin until 
1973. This extension of Gerbner's research came about as 
the conceptual framework of the reSearch broadened to take 
into account policy decisions which might be made concern- 
ing television in light of social science investigations. 

Underlying these policy and research decisions are 
a large number of assumptions which Gerbner has made about 
television and its audience. Gerbner sees TV as the "cen- 
tear cultural “arm “of “American society Sts) Tesesvea a 
cultural function by socializing people into stable social 
patterns. TV serves to build resgkstance to change. It 
is a medium of socialization which gives people "standard- 
ized roles and behaviouzs." 


Survey research indicates that television has found 


its way into virtually every American home (7). The 
Situation is similar in Canada. The 1970 report of the 
Special Canadian Senate Committee on Mass Media reported 
that 96% of all Canadian homes have at least one television 
seto(s) Thus television does cut across all social and 
eulturslyeroupess Nesocletysaneso faryas all.sorsaimost all, 
have the means of viewing programming. 

Gerbnez asserts that television is used "non-selec- 
tively." People watch what is on without consideration 
of program type, content, or individual preferences. 

With the exception of national events and some 

"Specials", the total viewing audience is fairly 

stable regardless what is on. Individual tastes 

and program preferences are less important in de- 

termining viewing patterns than is the time a 

program is on. The nearly universal, non-selec- 

see's and habitual use of television fits the 

itualistic pattern in its programming. You 

watch television as you might attend a church 

service except that most people watch television 

more religiously. (9) 

It is difficult to interpret Gerbner's comment about 
Wine vinwaiwst pepat tern! tech TV) programming, »-Perhaps he 
means that there is little variance in types of programs 
shown on television. It is also true that television pro- 
gramming has followed the ritual of success. When one 
program format, e.g., Situation: comedies, attracts a large 
percentage of the audience than that type of show is 
copied by other programmers. 

Similarly television programming has tended to follow 


certain formulas of content and design which have been 


successful in capturing viewer attention. Similar themes, 
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plots and program structure keep appearing and reappearing 
on television. These may appear over a long period of 
time and often in cycles. 

However, is this the result of decisions carefully 
made by programmers and producers, or the result of chang- 
ing attitudes within viewers? After two or three years 
of police shows, audience members may grow tired of watch- 
ing police shows. Thus when medical shows are introduced 
the viewer turns to the new format because it is different. 
A combination of the two types into a Police Surgeon or 
Emergency will also get the audience member's attention. 

Gerbner and Gross (10) report a direct relationship 
between the amount of time spent watching television and 
a "fortress mentality." Heavy viewers of television are 
more likely to overestimate the proportion of the general 
population involved in police work. They are more likely 
to overestimate the danger of their own neighborhood. 

They are more likely to distrust other people. They are 
more likely to have a sense of fear about daily life. 
They are more likely to overestimate the probability of 
being involved in a violent crime. 

Fear is a universal emotion and easy to exploit. 

Symbolic violence may be the cheapest way to cul- 

tivate it effectively. Raw violence is, in compari- 

son, risky and costly, resorted to when symbolic 
means fail. Ritualized displays of any violence 

(such as in crime and disaster news, as well as 

in mass-produced drama) may cultivate exaggerated 

assumptions about the extent of threat and dan- 

ser in the world and lead to demands for pro- 

tection....AS with violence, so with other 


aspects of social reality...TV appears to cul- 
tivate assumptions that fit its socially 
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functional myths. Our chief instrument of 
enculturation and social control, television 
may function as the established religion of 
the industrial order, relating to goverance 
as the church did to the state in earlier 
times.(11) 

Gerbner also proposes that viewers perceive the tele- 
vision world as being realistic. Viewers “assume that 
they take place against a backdrop of the real world." 
Nothing in television drama denies the basic reality of 
the television world. While many adults may be aware of 
the fictitiousness of television, it is hard for people 
to distinguish between the real world in which they live 
and the television world. 

Gerbner appears to be asserting that while people 
are aware that the events portrayed on television are not 
"seally" happening, they believe that it accurately indi- 
cates both that such things happen, how they happen, when 
they happen, where they happen, and by what sort of people. 
Trius they develop mental sets which are modelled upon the 
television portrayal of reality. They develop a cognitive 
map of reality which is patterned upon the fictional world 
of television. As this conception of reality is shared 
by their peer or reference group it has real consequences 
im their lives: 

It should be clear that the conception of the media 
audience as passive recipient of information carried through 
media channels is still pervasive. The most vocal resear- 
cher utilizing this model is George Gerbner. One also 
finds it in the writings of Herbert Shiller(12) and 


Jacques Ellul. (13) 
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B. he Audience Actively Selecting From Available Messages 


Paul Lazarsfeld is credited with pioneering a dif- 
ferent use for survey research methodology. Survey metho- 
dology had been developed with the advent of radio to 
determine the size of the audience. Lazarsfeld was not 
interested in how many people listened to a given radio 
program but in why people listened to it. He used survey 
research methodology to investigate how and why people 
listened to the radio. 

In the 1940 Presidential election in the U. S. Katz 
and Lazarsfeld (1) studied how voters utilized political 
information which they received from radio broadcasts. 
They discovered that people were selective in what politi- 
cal message they paid attention to during the campaign. 
People were more likely to read ree nee articles and 
listen to those political speeches over the radio which 
supported their own candidate. They found that members 
of the audience were very active in deciding what they 
wanted to pay attention to in the mass media. Similarly 
different people reacted in different ways to the same 
radio message. Instead of one audience there are many 
audiences. People react to the media as members of social 
groups. The allegiance to these groups determines which 
messages will be received and which messages will be 
ignored. 


Lazarsfeld and Merton (2) argue that the mass media 
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can change attitudes and beliefs only when they have mono- 
poly control over all information sources. With monopoly 
control no other information will reach members of the 
audience. However, even when this is true, interpersonal 
influence must be used to reinforce the information con- 
tained in the media content if there is to be attitude 
change. 

During the 1950's and 1960's a series of studies 
were completed which focused upon the media production 
system in the United States and other countries. (3) 

These studies found that newsmen had a picture in their 
minds of the type of people wko would receive their story. 
The local editors received feedback from friends and 
acquaintances at local clubs, service organizations, and 
social institutions. Tms persons who prepare a media 
product have some idea of the type of effect they wish to 
produce in the minds of the audience. They have some idea 
of what the audience is like, what the audience desires, 
and how members of the audience will react. Communication 
in the mass media is a transaction between message producers 
and receivers. 


In other words, the audience would have in- 
fluenced what he Said before the audience 
even heard or read what he had to say. If 
this logic 18 accepted, then in some sense 
the direction of “influence” 2s moot. It 
is just as proper to say that the audience 
influences the communicator as to say that 


the communicator influences the audience. 
The process works in both directions. (4) 
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In 1964 Raymond Bauer introduced the concept of the 
"obstinate audience." The audience which mediates the mes- 
Sage through selective perception, selective attention, 
and selective recall. 

The mass media environment is a highly noisy and 
competitive environment. As Wilbur Schramm has written; 

Communication is a buyer's market. Far more 

stimuli come to us than we are able to attend 

to...There is good reason to think that we 

scan our communication environment like an in- 

dex, selecting cues and concentrating our at- 

tention on the signs associated with the 

cues that specifically attract us...For example, 

we habitually listen to a newscast at a rela- 

tively low level of attention until a cue word 

or phrase awakens our attention and invites 

us to respond to a group of signs associated 

with the cue.(5) 
Since the environment is so busy, members of the media aud- 
ience must select between competing stimuli. If they paid 
attention to everything they would suffer from information 
overload. Selective perception does take place. Almost 
all perception is selective. Past experiences, expecta- 
tions, needs, stereotypes, and prejudice govern the perce- 
ptions of people. 

Different people relate to the same stimuli in many 
different ways depending upon what they expect to see, 
are trained to see, or believe to be true about the world 
in which they live. Generally the rule is that they pay 
attention to messages with which they agree. Attention 
is paid to those messages which may directly affect then, 


or for which they will have a use when talking with other 


people. In political campaigns they pay attention to 
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articles and programs which support candidates they al- 
ready support. (6) 

Cooper and dahoda ( 7)*conducted a“siudy Tam 7 
which pioneered in the study of selective perception of 
messages from the media. They showed a cartoon entitled, 
Mr. Bigot, which attacked prejudice to highly prejudiced 
persons. The cartoon demonstrated why one should not be 
prejudiced. Subjects were asked to describe the content 
of the cartoon as it went along. Cooper and Jahoda des- 
cribe how the subjects in their study were able to follow 
the argument of the cartoon to a certain point.  Thenj as 
was aS if the train of thought had been derailed." From 
that point on subjects were unable to describe or explain 
what the film was trying to say. 

ror the past six years Archie Bunker has demonstrated 
prejudice and bigotry to viewers of All in ‘me Vanuin- 
Supporters of the show have argued that once people see 
how foolish Archie's bigotry is, they will begin to examine 
their own prejudice. Through humor they will come to see 
that prejudice is wrong. (8) 

The attitude of Norman Lear, producer of All In The 
Family, is illustrative of the type of purposes which pro- 
ducers have in their minds concerning the audience of a 
show. Lear argues that opinionated persons should have a 


character on television with whom they can identify. 
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But, going back to the area of mistrust -- 
take the question we hear most often regard- 


ing All In The Family. 

"Is Archie Bunker really good for the 
American people?" What American people? 
These are American people who are asking 
the question. If that's the case, then, 
who are the American people that American 
people are asking questions about? The 
answer is obvious -- it is the other 
American people. 

"We understand Archie Bunker," says the 
white collar liberal--but I worry about the 
blue collar conservative. To him Archie 
Bunker is a hero." 

Well, Il have an answer for my fellow 
viberals.- Hirst, 11 “a bigot is poime*to 
have a hero, thank heavens he is a fool 
like Archie Bunker! I would also like to 
remind the liberal that prejudice is not 
the private reserve of conservatives -- 
or people with blue collars. We white 
collar liberals do a pretty good job of 
a Cet OO 

~-eBy the way, when we do hear from 
bigots, I mean declared bigots, they in- 
variably write to say -- "Why is Archie 
always made to be a fool at the end?" 
"What are you trying to pull off there?" 
-e-eThe point is, however, that the mes- 
sage gets to the bigot. Archie Bunker's 
prejudice is harmful and foolish--the 
man that shares it with him is equally 
harmful and foolish--and that fact is not 
escaping the hard hat anymore than it es- 
capes the liberal. But the mistrust con- 
tinues nonetheless. 


The feeling that "I" -- I alone under- 
stand Archie -—-- but not the fellow below 
me on the economic ladder --— or the fel- 


low below me on the educational ladder-- 
or the fellow above me on both these lad- 
ders -- it works both ways you see -- the 
egghead and the liberal isn't trusted to 
understand Archie, either. Only "I" 
understand. (9) 


Lear's speech underlines several important points 
which have been made earlier. First, the producer of All 


In The Family obviously has a conception of the audience 
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which will be attracted to the show. He bases this know- 
ledge upon his knowledge of audience measurements taken 
by professional organizations. He also utilizes letters 
which the company has received in response to the show. 
Communication is a transaction between producer and audience. 

Secondly, he is aware of the type of people who will 
be attracted to Archie. He knows which people will also 
be repelled by an opinionated, blue collar television 
character. He is speaking essentially to this latter group. 

Thirdly, Lear warns against premature and simplistic 
understanding of media content and audience reactions. He 
especially warns against the egoism of the elitist critic 
who argue that only "he/she" knows what is best for the 
average television viewer. This warning is directed to- 
wards the researcher as well as professional and non- 
professional critics. 

Professional television critics have carried on a 
debate with Norman Lear. Several of them have argued that 
Archie Bunker is harmful to society since he reinforces 
prejudice and bigotry in those viewers who agree with 
him.(10) Social scientists have investigated the claims 
of both sides. Vidmar and Rokeach (11) found that high 
ethnocentric viewers were more likely to agree with Archie 
Bunker than low ethnocentric viewers. Tate and Surlin(~2) 
found that both Canadian and American viewers who are 
dogmatic agree significantly more with Archie than do 


low dogmatic viewers. While Canadian adults do not think 
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the show is "true to life," Canadian viewers who are 
close-minded (dogmatic) agree more with Archie than Cana- 
dian viewers who are open-minded. 

Tate and Surlin do report significant differences 
between adult viewers in Canada and the United States. 
First, Canadian viewers do not see as much humor in the 
show as American viewers. Humor is bound by culture and 
nationality. Since the show is set in a milieu unique to 
the U.S., Canadian viewers find it harder to understand, 
less true to life, and less humorous. 

When Canadian viewers who do find the show humorous 
are compared with American viewers another difference 
becomes apparent. People who "like Archie" in the United 
States also believe him to be humorous. In other words, 
they find his jokes funnier than people who do not like 
him. Canadian viewers are different. Among Canadian 
viewers only those who 1) like Archie and 2) agree with 
Archie believe his jokes to be humorous. 

Canadian and American viewers of All In The Family 
also show slightly different patterns of agreement with 
Archie. Among Canadian viewers education is the best 
predictor variable indicating agreement with Archie. In- 
dividuals with lower levels of education agree with Archie 
more than persons with an university or graduate education. 
People who are dogmatic or close-minded also agree with 
Archie more than people are open-minded or low dogmatics. 


Men agree with Archie more than women. 
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Among U. S. viewers of the show dogmatism is the 
best predictor variable for agreement with Archie. This 
is followed by education and social status. In both 
countries, then, the viewer who agrees with Archie is the 
viewer who is most like Archie. Canadian viewers are more 
apt: to identify with Archies’ deck on veducati om pewore 
identifying with his close-mindedness. While U. S. viewers 
identify with his dogmatism before identifying with his 
lack of education and low social status. 

Homophily is a concept utilized by communication 
theorists to explain the natural propensity of people to 
identify with other people who are most like themselves. 
Persons always tend to make friends with other people who 
have common beliefs, attitudes, social status, education, 
etc. Very rarely will anyone be close friends with some- 
one who is extremely different--or hetrophilous--in their 
beliefs, attitudes, values, education, and social status. 
Like attracts like! Advertisers realize this and build 
their persuaSive appeal around people who are most like 
the people in their target audience. Although some adver- 
tisements may use an emulation appeal, based upon the re- 
ceiver's identification with the source, these will depend 
upon the receiver's perception of how credible and reliable 
the source is. Homophily is a stronger link between source 
and receiver of a persuaSive message. Producers and pro- 
grammers may also use homophily to attract members of the 


viewing audience. 
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Selective perception works to cause the dogmatic 
viewer to perceive Archie Bunker as homophilous. This re- 
inforces prejudice which the bigoted viewer may possess. 
Selective perception also protects the opinionated viewer 
by screening out any messages which might attack these 
beliefs. Research by Leckenby and Surlin has shown that 
lower class Southern White television viewers in the U.S. 
perceive Fred Sanford, of Sanford and Son, as the typical 
Black. Groups in society have their stereotyped perspective 
Or minority groups reinforced by such shows as Sanford 
and* som, eAlin ins The) Family ,pand.Excuse, My. French. 


Another unfortunate aspect of this program 

content-viewer relationship is that defen- 

Sive personality characteristics exhibited 

by the "marginal man" such as high authori- 

Tan ona Smrow saint ennai ocus,..of., control .of 

one's environment, high dogmatism, etc., 

works to keep the viewer from allowing him- 

self a more well-rounded perception of his 

environment, thus keeping him from coping 

with the "real" society within which he 

exists. (13) 

Selective perception relates to those messages which 
are received by the viewer. Selective retention and selec- 
tive recall relate to those portions of the message received 
that will be remembered. Advertising research has often 
concentrated on recall information.(14) Research on news 
broadcasts demonstrates that listeners remember the first 
and last news stories in the newscast. Those stories in 
the middle are lost because of their placement and many 
times because of their brevity.(15) Shaw's research on 


small group decision making and research by Forston C1) 


ye: 
on jury decision making show that the person who makes 
the first and last suggestion has the best chance of having 
his suggestion adopted by the group. Suggestions made 
in the middle of a discussion are lost in the shuffle. 

Selective retention affects whether or not a message 
will be recalled. Yet the majority of television surveys 
are based upon recall data. Analysis of surveys shows 
that there is a difference between the answers given for 
the amount of time spent viewing television depending 
upon how the question is asked by the interviewer. 

Lyle (17) compared three different methods of measur- 
ing time spent watching television. Viewers who were asked 
to tell how much time they spent viewing television on the 
average day over estimated the amount of time. Viewers who 
kept diaries of television viewing gave consistently lower 
answers than those who gave a figure from memory. In be- 
tween these two extremes were the answers given by those 
who were asked the question, "How much television did you 
watch vesterday?" In other words, the evidence indicates 
that recall is better when respondents are asked questions 
about the most recent occurrences. 

Psychological research on forgetting (18) would sup- 
port this evidence. The forgetting curve is quite stable 
running from 80% of details remembered within one hour to 
20% of the details recalled after three days. Cnce the 


curve is ab 20% very little forgetting takes place: 


The distinctions between perception, retention, 
and recall are rather hard to keep clear since 
both perception and retention ordinarily have 
to be measured in terms of what a person can 
recall leat, aslaber pecwiod. When recall (or 
retention) is recorded virtually immediately 
after exposure to a stimulus, we can usually 
assume that retention (memory) is not a fac- 
tor. And if...we can assume that people are 
telling us what they actually think they are 
Seeing rather than biasing their responses to 
influence us in some way or other, we can then 
assume we are dealing with perception. (19) 
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C. The Audience Seeking Need Gratification from the Media 


This perspective of the audience began with the 
1948 work of Harold D. Lasswell who hypothesized that 
the mass media fulfill three functions in society. 

The communication process in society performs 

three functions: (a) surveillance of the en- 

vironment, disclosing threats and opportuni- 

ties affecting the value position of the com- 

munity and of the component parts within it; 

(b) correlation of the components of society 

in making a response to the environment; ran 

transmission of the social inheritance. (4 
Lasswell did not include the function of entertainment. 

He apparently believed that this function did not fit 
into the macro-theoretical approach which his perspective 
of society is founded upon. 

Recently McQuail, Blumler and Brown have developed 
an expanded functional theory. Their theory is based upon 
a micro-theoretical perspective. They argue that the media 
fulfill the needs which viewers possess for "diversion 
(including escape from the constraints of routine, the 
burdens of problems, and emotional release); personal re- 
lationships (including substitute companionship as well as 
social utility); personal identity (including personal re- 
ference, reality exploration, and value reinforcement); 
and surveillance."(2) 

The uses and gratifications literature is closely 
linked to Daniel Katz's functional theory of attitudes. (3) 


Katz argues that attitudes serve a definite purpose in 


people's lives. Four such purposes or functions have been 
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delineated by Katz. The instrumental function serves to 
help the individual maximize rewards and minimize punish- 
ments. People hold some attitudes because they satisfy 
needs for reward while other attitudes protect one from 
punishment. 

The ego-defensive function consists of those atti- 
tudes which are held to protect one's self-image and self- 
esteem. Research on authoritarianism and dogmatism indi- 
cates that many people utilize their attitude and belief 
systems to protect themselves from recognizing the truth 
about their weaknesses, shortcomings, and inferiority. 

The value-expressive function is served by those 
attitudes which support a consistent value system. These 
attitudes relate to an individual's religious, social, 
and personal values. The final function fulfilled by atti- 
tudes is the knowledge function. These are attitudes which 
help people acquire information and structure their environ-— 
ment. These attitudes help one to fill up the gaps in 
their knowledge and understand their environment. 

Information coming to the individual through media 
channels can reinforce attitudes which are fulfilling any 
of these four functions in the cognitive structure of the 
viewer. 

The new "uses and gratifications" or "informa- 

tion-seeking" theory requires that we distin- 

guish between the informational and persuasive 

role of communication. The mass media are 

generally unsuccessful in persuading; however, 


they are not only eminently successful in 
informing, but on many topics and for most 


ote. 


people they are also the sole source of in- 

formation. This is the underlying principle 

of the agenda-setting model that is being 

used in much current research on the effects 

of mass communication. The mass media not 

only tell people what to think about, but 

they are a powerful determinant of the rela- 

tive importance of the issues they choose to 

discuss. In this regard, newspapers appear 

to have an edge over television. (4) 

As Martin points out in the above quotation, uses and 
gratification theorists have split the Lasswell "hypoder- 
mic model" into two parts, e.g., they have seperated the 
persuasive effect from the informational effect. They re- 
cognize the validity of the processes of selective percep- 
tion, Selective recall, and selective retention which limit 
the persuaSive role of the media. The agenda-setting re- 
search does indicate that the mass media do fulfill an 
informational function in people's lives. 

Researchers utilizing the uses and gratifications 
theoretical approach to the audience understand that media 
users seek gratification from the media. Various types of 
media content, as well as different media, will fulfill 
aifferent needs which the user possesses. These researchers 
are concerned with why and how the media user seeks need 
fulfillment from the various media. 

Lundberg and Hulten (5) have identified the five 
assumptions which are necessary to understand the uses and 
gratifications model. First, these theorists conceive of 


the audience as actively seeking to fulfill goals through 


media usage. Media usage is purposeful activity and not 
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simply "pastime," diversion, sport, or non-need oriented 
activity. Contrary to the assumptions of theorists like 
Gerbner(6) and Bogart(7) who argue that media activity is 
essentially casual so that people watch whatever is avail- 
able simply because it is there, this model recognizes 
that audience members have expectations of what different 
types of media, and programs, can offer them. The model 
does recognize that much media activity may originate as 
casual activity. However if the media content which is 
present does not fulfill the need which the audience member 
brings to the activity other media will be sought. The 
viewing of any particular television program is purposeful 
in that it is expected to fulfill some need or provide 
some fulfillment. 

Secondly, the uses and gratifications model holds 
that the audience takes the initiative in linking need 
gratification and media choice. As Schramm, Lyle and 
Parker said: 

In a sense the term "effect" is misleading 

because it suggests that television "does 

something” to’ children.,..Nothinge can be 

further from the fact. It is the children 

who are most active in this relationship. 

It is they who use television rather than 

television that uses them. (8) 

Each media choice is made for some specific need fulfill- 
ment. 

Thirdly, all activities which people take part in 
compete with the media as sources of need satisfaction. 


There are a broad range of human needs and a broad range 
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of sources of gratification. Similarly some needs may not 
be fulfilled through media consumption. 

Fourthly, data can be obtained from audience members 
concerning the goals of media usage. 

People are sufficiently self-aware to be able 

to report their own interests and motives in 

particular cases, or at least to recognize them 

when confronted with them in an intelligible 

and familiar verbal formulation. (9) 

Finally, these theorists argue that one should sus- 
pend judgments about the social significance of the mass 
media and mass communication until the data about audience 
orientations are collected and understood. Critics of the 
mass media are constantly making value judgments about the 
cultural and social effects of the media. Like the critics 
who attack "popular culture" these judgments are elitist, 
or tend to be elitist. They are based upon specific value 
systems which are not shared by the members of the media 
audience. The study of uses and gratifications seeks to 
discover the value systems of those who use the media in 
order to ascertain which values the media usage fulfills. 
In this respect, those who uphold the uses and gratifica- 
tions model believe that the social critic places the pro- 
verbial "cart before the horse."(10) 

In other words, our position is that media 

researchers ought to be studying human needs 

to discover how much the media do or do not 

contribute to these creation and satisfaction. 

Morever, we believe that it is our job to 

clarify the extent to which certain kinds of 

media and content favor certain kinds of use-- 


to thereby set boundaries on the over-general- 
ization that any kind of content can be bent 


to any kind of need. We believe it is our 
job to explore the social and individual 
conditions under which audiences find need 
or use for program material aimed at chang- 
ing their image of the status quo or “broad- 
ening their cultural horizons." 

Though audience oriented, the uses and 
gratifications approach is not necessarily 
conservative. While taking account of what 
people look for from the media, it breaks 
away from a Slavish dependence of content 
on audience propensities by bringing to 
light the great variety of needs and inte- 
rests that are encompassed by the latter... 
Instead of depicting the media as severly 
circumscribed by audience expectations, 
the uses and gratifications approach high- 
lights the audience as a source of challenge 
to producers to cater more richly to the 
multiplicity of requirements and roles 
that sutenas d2sclvosed. G11) 
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The Design of the Present Study 


Bach researcher studying mass media usage brings to 
his work one of the three basic conceptions of the aud- 
ience reviewed above. This conception will to some ex- 
tent determine which questions are asked and what type of 
data is collected. In this study an attempt has been 
made to combine viewpoints of each of the three basic 
conceptions. While each approaches the audience in a 
slightly different manner they are complimentary to one 
another. 

Those who define the audience as a pasSive receiver 
of media messages take insufficient account of the purpose- 
ful selection activity by the media user of media content. 
In this study television viewers were asked how much tele- 
vision they watched and specifically what shows they 
watch. 

Proponents of the first conception of the audience 
as pasSive recipient may argue that television offers a 
pretty limited menu to the selective television viewer. 
The scope of the diversity within television content is 
beyond the range of this study. Such an analysis is being 
conducted for the Royal Commission by Williams, Zabrack 
and Joy. This study was purposefully constructed to 
gather data relating to that content analysis. This 


questionnaire was carefully correlated to the content 
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analysis category system. 

Thus the present study attempts to give some infor- 
mation concerning the relationship between the actual 
viewer's perception of a television program and the data 
of an objective content analysis of the same television 
program. It may be understood as a validity check upon 
the content analysis although the research reviewed above 
does suggest that viewers and researchers will see different 
things in the same television program. 

All respondents were asked to complete a question- 
naire concerning their television viewing habits. A por- 
tion of the questionnaire was based upon the uses and 
gratifications model. Respondents not only indicated why 
they watched television but were asked to give specific 
programs which they felt fulfilled this need. In other 
words, if a respondent checked the reason for watching 
television "because it excites me", they were asked to 
specify which television shows they watched for excite- 
ment. For the purpose of this study it is assumed that 
different television content fulfills different needs with- 
in the viewer. An attempt has been made to measure the 
extent to which various types of content meet various 
needs within the viewer. 

Two different measures were taken to assess the val- 
idity of the claim by Gerbner and Gross that viewers do 
not differentiate between the various types of television 


content. Respondents to this survey were asked to indicate 
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what types of television content they watched and how 
frequently they chose to watch it. This should give some 
assessment of the average viewers discrimination in choos- 
ing television programs. Similarly, after viewing a tele- 
vision program utilized in the study, which they had 
never seen before, respondents were asked to rate the 
show and indicate whether they would watch further seg- 
ments of that particular program. Again the response to 
this question should show how discriminating the viewer 
is in selecting television content. 

In this study audience members were asked to watch 
one of four television shows in the privacy of their own 
home. At all times every effort was made to keep the 
viewing situation as close to normal as possible. As the 
respondents watched the show their reactions were recorded 
unobtrusively by the interviewer, Before watching, as well 
as after watching the show, all respondents were inter- 
viewed about their attitudes towards television and the 
particular programs used in the study. By comparing 
viewing patterns some measure of Selective exposure will 
be found. 

Unlike other surveys of television viewing this 
study does not report recall data. Data was collected 
prior to watching, while respondents were watching, and 
immediately following the viewing of an actual television 
program. The show was viewed in an environment as close 


to the actual everyday television viewing situation of the 
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respondent. Specific data on each program was collected 
while the show was in progress and immediately after the 
program. Thus, given the assumption that the respondents 
were truthful in their answers to the questions asked of 
them, this study reports the perceptions of the viewers. 
Differences between viewers, and groups of viewers, are 
analyzed in terms of selective perception. 

Viewers of each program were also asked to describe 
messages in the show which they watched. Since several 
different personality measures were utilized in the 
questionnaire, a comparison can be made between the pro- 
pensity to agree with an attitude statement and report 
that such a message was present in the program content. 
If the selective perception hypothesis is correct viewers 
who believe that the world is dangerous should also per- 
ceive messages within the programs which show the danger 
present in the world. Similarly individuals who have an 
authoritarian personality and agree with authoritarian 
belief statements should report. authoritarian messages 
in program content. 

If Gerbner and Gross are correct then there will 
be a direct relationship between the amount of time spent 
watching television and agreement with attitude statements 
reflecting the "fortress mentality." The following ques- 


tions were used to measure this phenomena: 


ees The world is a dangerous place to be. 
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ie Violence is unavoidable in Canadian 
society. 
De Tt is safe to walk the downtown streets 


of & laree city at might. ‘(rontress 
mentality believers should disagree 
with this statement.) 

Oirre It is increasingly necessary to have 
a gun in one's home for protection of 
self and family. 


Dee: School age children are not safe out- 
side their own neighborhood. 


Dos Violence and aggression are good ways 
Sorcdeal with-convlacu. 


45, Tt asked’ Loria cigarette *by lav strangen 

on a downtown street, I would hurry on 

by without stopping«for he might be a 

mugger. 

Persons who have a fortress mentality view the world 
as dangerous. These pezsons Should disagree with the 
statements whicn measure a "pollyanna" attitude towards 
the world. The Pollyanna Scale was developed by Christie 
end Geis (4) to measure Cptimistic apoumtucecs ciate 
world is basically a good place. The three attitude state- 


ments in the Pollyanna Scale are: 


S18 Most people are basically good and kina. 


Orie Nostepeople: will 20 Out oOo. Aheureway to 
help someone else. 


25 ae Most people can be depended upon to come 
eo US Dee aac he, 


Gerbnez and Gross also argue that televiSion viewers 
do not peroélve the fictitious qualatiy ofsthe -televyieron 
world. The: argue that viewers understand that television 


d-amna 1s ~ealistic. Viewers do not distinguish between the 
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real world and the television world. The person who 
watches a lot of television may believe that it does 
present life realistically. Those statements in the 


questionnaire which measure television realism are: 


Wiis Events depicted in television families, 
such as the Bunkers or Jeffersons, are 
just like things which happen in real 
life families. 


19. The fighting on television is just like 
fighting in real life. 


ain The amount of violence depicted on tele- 
vision is a realistic reflection of the 
amount of violence in Canadian society. 


Fas Violent actions portrayed on TV usually 
involve people who do not know each 
other. 


aoe Crimes of violence are hardly ever 
between relatives in real life. 


AO. It is quite common for the victim of 
a violent action to not know the aggres- 
sor. 


The last three statements refer to the degree of 
reality between the television world of crime and actual 
crime statistics. The latter show that crimes of violence 
usually occur between relatives. They rarely occur between 


strangers. 
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ACvVivauson theo yrand Television Viewing 


In this study Activation Theory was used to examine 
the physiological and psychological effects of watching 
a television program. Activation Theory 1s a psychological 
personality theory developed by Fiske and Maddi(2) to ex- 
plain human behaviour. While most psychological theories 
of cognitive consistency posit some balance principle, 
Fiske and Maddi state that every individual lives at a 
level of “activation, unique Uo" that person, which Variee 
hourly in a predictable cycle. 

rsychologically activation refers to excitement or 
tension. Physiologically it refers to the state of ex- 
Gitement in a postulated brain center. Physically ic 
means an accustomed level of physical activity which is 
pleasant and desirable for the time of day. Variation 
in activation is necessary for life, health, and meaning. 

The majority of cognitive consistency theories 
hypothesize that people seek to reduce inconsistencies 
between beliefs, attitudes, values, and the environment. 
Cognitive inconsistency is psychologically tension pro- 
ducing and uncomfortable. Hence the individual will act 
to reduce the inconsistency by attitude change, value 
change, perception change, or changing one's situation and 
environment. Dissonance theory, indeed all balance 
theories, argue that all people seek a consistent state 
of cognitive peace which is free from tension. 

Activation theory, on the other hand, states that 
instead of seeking to maintain a consistent state of 
tensionlessness people will from time to time seek out 
novel, new, tension producing experiences in order to 
raise a level of physiological and psychological tension 
which has fallen below the accustomed level. If the level 
of activation is too high the individual will experience 
a negative effect and act to lower the level by withdrawing 
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or differentiating between stimuli. 

Fiske and Maddi distinguish three dimensions of 
stimulation--variation, intensity, and meaningfulness. 
Intensity is defined in terms of physical energy. Varia- 
tion refers to the degree to which a stimulus differs 
from the one preceding it or departs from the pattern 
or regularity of the preceding sequence of stimuli. 
Meaningfulness refers to the significance or importance 
of a stimulus forthe individual. 

Every individual operates at a customary level of 
activation. This level fluctuates during the day on a 
curve of alextness to drowsiness, Each individual seeks 
to maintain the actual level of activation which has be- 
come customary through experience for any given time of 
day. if the actual activation level deviates from the 
customary level for that time period than modifying be- 
haviour will be instituted. The coincidence of the actual 
and customary levels of activation lead to a state of 
well-being. 

Fiske and Maddi hold that the customary level is 
somewhere above the minimum level of activation for all 
people and somewhere below the maximum. Hach individual 
because of past experience, growth, and daily activity 
has his/her own unique customary level of activation. 
Some people seek a great deal of variety because they find 
a high level of activation pleasing while others do not 


seek variety at all. 


De 

Television viewing may well be used by people to 
raise or lower a level of activation to its customary 
level. When one is bored, e.g., the level of activation 
is lower than the individual is customarily used to, 
the television is turned on to relieve boredom. Similar- 
ly when one is over stimulated, as immediately after a 
family quarrel, ¢-8., the level of activation 1s above 
the customary level, the television is turned on and 
used to calm the viewer. When the individual is too 
busy, e.g., the level of activation is above the cus- 
tomary level, television is used to relax and slow down 
thus lowering the level of activation to its customary 
level. 

Given the variety of television content one may 
posit that different television content will be used 
to raise or lower activation levels. Crime shows and 
action dramas may well be used for excitement to raise 
the level of activation. Situation comedies, musical 
and variety shows may be used to relax and lower one's 
level of activation. Some shows may be drive reducing 
in that they enable the viewer to use them to release 
tensions which have been building up within his psycho- 
logical or physiological centers of activation. Other 
shows may well increase or reinforce the frustrations 
and tensions which the viewer possesses before watching 


the program. 
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Previous theories linking television viewing with 
aggressive behaviour and aggression catharsis are, in 
the view of this author, too limited and onesided. They 
are essentially either/or theories. Either television 
viewing reduces aggressive tendencies or television 
viewing increases aggression! It is precisely these 
types of oversimplifications of human behaviour that 
proponents of the uses and gratifications model object 
to in media research. 

Activation theory allows one to hypothesize that 
people will use the media in differentiating ways. Some- 
times they will come to television for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, diversion, etc., in order to lower a level of 
activation which has, or is, too far from the customary 
level. If they believe that another medium would lower 
the level more effectively, they will seek out that medium. 
There may well be times when the person has the choice of 
either watching a detective story on television or reading 
a detective novel. The novel may provide tension release 
for a longer time period than the televisinn show. The 
individual will make a choice, probably unconsciously, 
choosing the novel because it will relax and lower the 
activation level lower than the television show. 

At other times the person may be seeking informa- 
tion thus fulfilling a need for variation in a meaningful 
activity. A documentary program on television may well 


fulfill the need of one individual while another seeks 


a book which goes into detail about one aspect of the 
Ohio 

Activation theory would also suggest the hypothe- 
sis that individuals will habitually seek television 
daily or weekly to maintain a level of activation which 
has become customary. Some people do watch television 
because it 16 a°habite “Activation theory helps ones eo 
understand the habit as the customary patterning of 
activation which experience has led the viewer to de- 
velop throughout their lifetime. 

Activation levels can be measured. Maddi (4) de- 
scribes a program of research utilizing projective 
Measures of activations. Thise studyiutzis zed axcemeantice 
differential scale developed by Thayer (4). The scale 
uses self-report data to measure levels of activation 
and deactivation. Thayer reports several validating 
studies linking responses to the scale to general levels 
of activity and sleepiness. Those adjectives chosen from 
Thayer's scale were selected because of their relation- 
ship to one of the factors. delineated by the theory. 
Respondents completed the scale immediately before 
viewing the television show and again immediately after 


watching the show. 
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The Sample 

In the general population survey all respondents 
were residents of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Saskatoon 
is a prairie city of approximately 136,000 people 
located in southcentral Saskatchewan on the South Sas- 
katchewan River. The University of Saskatchewan is 
located in Saskatoon. At the present time there is no 
cable television angthescity. “itr as served by the CnC 
and CTV television networks. 

Saskatoon does not receive television from the 
United States. In this manner it is different from most 
areas of Canada. Saskatoon was chosen for this study 
because televiSion viewers there have less of a chance 
to watch American programming. They should be able, 
therefore, to give an accurate response to United States 
television shows which are not shown on the two Canadian 
networks. Viewing the shows for the first time their 
responses will not be biased by other segments of the 
show. In this way their response should be quite simi- 
lar to that of the researcher who is doing a content 
analysis by focusing upon one segment of a show taken 
from a sample of all television programming. 

A random sample of adult Saskatoon residents was 
drawn from the 1974 Saskatchewan Provincial voters list. 
A series of three random numbers were used to obtain 
the district, poll, address, and name of respondent. 


Due to the high mobility rate within the Saskatoon 
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population the sample was supplemented in August from 
the 1976 Saskatoon Civic voters list. This brought the 
total sample size to 415 persons. 

A random sample of 315 individuals in a community 
of 140,000 persons should give results which are within 
+ 5% of the true proportion 95% of the time. In other 
words, for every 100 surveys conducted in the same com- 
munity under the exact same conditions, 95 of them will 
report results within + 5%. 

Of the total sample (315), 124 persons (40%) com- 
pleted the entire interview. It must be kept in mind 
that each respondent was asked to complete a thirteen 
page questionnaire with over 100 questions, view a tele- 
vision show which was thirty to sixty minutes long, and 
complete a long interview with seven pages of semantic 
differential scales after viewing the show. This survey 
required approximately three hours of the respondents 
time. All respondents were told prior to their partici- 
pation that the survey was extensive and would take time. 
Given the length of the survey a 40% completion rate is 
quite satisfactory. 

Another thirty-five persons (11%) completed the 
thirteen page questionnaire but declined to view the 
television show. Finally a random sample was made of 
those persons who declined all participation (191 per- 
sons). These persons were interviewed with a short 


questionnaire. Twenty-four persons (15% of the re- 
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fusals) were interviewed. Thus 58% of the sample com- 
pleted some part of the survey. 

Two other samples were drawn for comparison with 
the general population. These respondents were institu- 
tionalized members of the population. A sample of resi- 
dents at Kilburn Hall was chosen and interviewed. Only 
youth fourteen and fifteen years of age were interviewed 
Since it was necessary to work with adolescents as close 
in age to the random sample as possible. 

Fifteen youth ages fourteen and fifteen were asked 
to participate in the survey. This was the entire number 
of residents within that age group. The sample was re- 
duced to twelve when three of the group left the insti- 
tution the evening before the television program was 
shown. 

Kilburn Hall is a provincial institution serving 
the Saskatoon area providing short term residence for 
children and youth between the ages of nine and sixteen. 
The persons who come to Kilburn Hall are those whom social 
workers feel it is necessary to have removed from their 
home environment. 

Through the cooperation of the Canadian Federal 
Penitentiary Service, inmates at the Prince Albert Fed- 
eral Penitentiary were asked to participate in the 
survey. Thirty inmates were randomly selected by the 
classification officers at the prison. All of these 


persons were first time Federal offenders. Twenty-seven 
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inmates agreed to participate and arrangements were 
made to interview them as a group. Unfortunately, on 
the morning of the day for the interview it was announced 
to the inmates that a rock concert would be held at the 
Penitentiary that afternoon. Fifteen of the twenty- 
Seven inmates reported to the room in which the research 
was conducted. Nine inmates completed the survey while 


six of them were unable to finish for various reasons. 
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The Interview 


The first contact was made with each respondent 
by letter (see appendix A). The letter stated that 
the receiver had been chosen at random to participate 
in television research which was being conducted for 
an Ontario Royal Commission. The name of the commis- 
sion was not given so that respondents would not become 
sensitized to the subject matter and bias their answers. 

The letter advised the respondent as to the length 
and nature of the proposed interview, that it involved 
the showing of a television show in their home, and 
that an interviewer would be calling within the next 
few days to schedule an appointment. 

Interviewers called upon each perspective respon- 
dent within a week of their receiving the letter. At 
least three attempts were made to reach each respondent. 
Late afternoon and early evening calls, as well as week- 
end calls, proved the most effective. 

Once contact had been made, the respondent's co- 
operation obtained, an appointment was booked to show 
the television program. Appointments were made three 
to four days in advance of each showing. The interviewer 
then completed the long questionnaire with the respondent 
(see appendix B). 

At the designated appointment time two interviewers 


arrived at the respondent's residence. One interviewer 
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waited in the car while the other went to the door to 
announce their arrival. If, for some reason, the time 
proved to be inopportune for the respondent another 
appointment was made for a later date. It was found, 
for example, that several respondents received unex- 
pected company just before the interview. At all times 
every effort was made to be open and accomodating to the 
respondent. 

If the prospective respondent could keep the appoint- 
ment the video-tape equipment was carried into the house. 
One interviewer reviewed the long questionnaire with the 
respondent. The other interviewer hooked up the video- 
tape recorder and colour monitor. The interview was then 
begun using the open-ended questions to be asked before 
the show was played (see appendix D). 

A JVC CR 64300R 3/4" videotape recorder/playback 
unit was used with a Sony KV-1203 Trinitron Colour TV. 
During the months of September and October a second unit 
was utilized. This unit was a Panasonic NV-2710 playback 
unit connected to a CT-25V Panasonic Monitor. 

Immediately after finishing the short pre-show inter- 
view, respondents completed the first semantic differen- 
tial scale which measured psychological and physiolog- 
ical activation levels. (see appendix F, page 4). Each 
respondent was then shown one of the four possible tele- 
vision shows. Interviewers unobtrusively observed the 


respondent during the show completing the nonverbal 
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checklist (see appendix E). The checklist was designed 
to describe the nonverbal behaviour of the respondent 
during the television program. 

Four television programs were used in this study. 
These were selected by the principal investigator from 
the content analysis sample chosen by Professor Williams 
and Zabrach at the University of British Columbia. The 
four shows utilized were representational of a cross 
section of television programming. 

Two police shows were chosen: S.W.A.T., a typical 
police program produced:in the United States, and Side— 
street, a police program produced in Canada. Laverne 
and Shirley was chosen as a program representative of 
Situational comedies. Finally a two segment edition of 
Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman was selected as an example 
of adult programming and soap operas in general. S.W.A.T., 
Laverne and Shirley, and Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman were 
all chosen specifically because they were not available 
to Saskatoon viewers at the time of the survey. This 
was done so that respondents would give their candid 
responses to television shows which they had never seen 
and would not be biased by other segments of the shows. 
Each television show was shown exactly as taped from the 
air in Toronto complete with commercials from Toronto 
and Buffalo. Respondents saw the commercials as well as 


the complete television show. 
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Generally respondents watched the television pro- 
gram in the same room as their own television set. In 
most cases family members or friends were also present 
to watch the program. lEvery precaution was taken to 
make the situation as normal as possible. The video- 
tape unit was placed unobtrusively in the room. The 
television monitor was placed on or near the respondents' 
own television set. 

Each television show was shown a minimum of thirty 
times. S.W.A.T. and Laverne and Shirley were shown be- 
fore Sidestreet and Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman. Origin- 
ally it had been planned to randomly alternate the taped 
Shows during the study. However technical difficulties 
made it impossible to obtain a duplicate of the Sidestreet 
tape early in the study. The tape would not duplicate 
in colour. Finally a copy was obtained. Unfortunately 
this tape did not keep its colour for the thirty play- 
backs which were necessary. While the JVC machine con- 
trolled the colour during the last ten replays the colour 
continued to fade in and out during the last replays. 

The semantic differential scales (see appendix F) 
and the second part of the oral interview (see appendix 
G) were completed immediately at the end of the television 
program. A short debriefing session was held after the 
interview was complete. Each respondent was given a 
copy of the Royal Commission's Interim Report before 


the interviewers left their home. 
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Characteristics of the Respondents 


Table one gives the sex distribution for each 
portion of the sample. Slightly more than half of the 
sample is made up of female respondents. Responses to 
the short form questionnaire (see appendix C) which was 
administered to a random sample of non-respondents would 
indicate that females were more cooperative in this study 
than males. The preponderance of males in the institution- 
alized sample is due to the fact that this study was 
conducted at Prince Albert Penitentiary. 

Respondents range in age from 14 to over eighty 
(see table 2). Generally those persons who refused out- 
right to complete or participate in the study were older 
than those who participated. Only 12% of those who re- 
fused were under forty while 54% of those who completed 
the study were in that age category. Forty-seven per- 
cent of the respondents who completed the entire study 
were over forty years of age. Persons who completed 
only the long questionnaire tended to be approximately 
evenly distributed among all age categories under seventy 
years of age. 

The non-respondents tend to be older than the re- 
spondents. The length of the questionnaire and the amount 
of effort required for completion of the study may well 
have accounted for this. The interviewers reported 
difficulty with elderly respondents who either had to 


rest between parts of the interview or took an inordinate 


TABLE ONE 


Sex of Kespondents By Sample 


Sample Male Female Total 
N 9% Same N % 

General 

Population 49 38% 77 62% 124 61% 
Instatutional 43 65% DE sets by. 20 10% 
Refusals 

Completed long 

Questionnaire dele waeyy.” 22 64% 55 17% 

Short Form 

Questionnaire 7 29% Amen 24. 12% 


Total 80 39% 123 61% 
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TABLE TWO 


Age of Respondents By Sample 


General Institu- Long Short Total 


Age Popula- tional Ques- Form 
Ee Or tion= 
naire 
N ¢% N Ne ae N % 
Under 20 8 6% 12 60% OS ety a SS 27 13% 


40-49 23 186 - = 9 26% 4207% Seeman 
50-59 14 116 - = # 11% 5 21% 25a 
60 - 69 16 13% = ~ 4 11% 4 19% 24 12% 
(OG Oe eke) ae ODO ie Gee 
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amount of time to answer each question. In six cases the 
interviewer making the initial contact reported that el- 
derly subjects were incapable of completing the interview. 


All six were residents of nursing homes suffering from 


senility. 
TABLE THREE 
Number of Hours Spent Watching 
Television Daily 
Sample Daily Weekly Standard 
Average Average Deviation 
General 
Population Sos one 1S Wet 
insta buts onal. 4.4 340.90 19.46 
Refusals 
Long 
Questionnaire 4.07 28 49 ALL 70 
Short Form 
Questionnaire Bore 15606 Eel 


RS 
een anne ee ene eal 


Persons who refused to cooperate in any part of 
the survey, a random sample of whom were interviewed 
with the short form questionnaire, watched less tele- 
vision than other respondents. Three of the non-respon= 


dents reported that they never watch television and do 
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not own a television set. Males who did not participate 
in the study watched less television than the females in 
this category. The average number of hours of television 
viewing per day for male non-respondents is 1.43 while 
the average for females was 2.76. 

Institutionalized respondents report watching more 
television than the other groups, e.g., 30.90 hours per 
week. Persons included in this sample tend to be younger 
and of lower social economic status. They may also have 
more free time than the other viewers which allow the 
respondent to pass the time watching television. 

Table four indicates that social economic status and 
education are negatively related to the amount of time 
spent watching television. A negative correlation means 
that individuals with a grade school education watch more 
television than persons with university or graduate degrees. 
Similarly, the lower the Social economic status of the re- 
spondent the more time that person spends watching tele- 
vision. The Pearson Product Moment Correlation for age 
is not statistically significant. In this study there 
is also no relationship between sex and time spent viewing 
television. 

As indicated in table five individuals with low levels 
of education and social economic status watch more tele- 
vision during the week. There are no significant relation- 
ships between any of these demographic variables and 


weekend television viewing. Age and sex are not correlated 
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TABLE FOUR 


Correlation Coefficients Between Hours Spent 
Watching Television and Age, Occupation, Income 
Education and Sex 


Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 
Age 14. 
Occupation ie I 
Income oe 
Baducation - ~38* 
Sex tee 


(METHODOLOGICAL FOOTNOTE: For those readers who do not 
understand the correlation coefficient a brief explanation 
is given here. A correlation coefficient (r) is used to 
determine if there is a relationship between two variables 
which theoretically should be related. The correlation 
coefficient can range from + 1.00, which means that the ~ 
two variables are perfectly positively related--as X in- 
creases then Y increases at the exact amount--to 0.00, 
which means there is no relationship between the two 
variables, to -1.00, which means the two variables are 
negatively related--as X increases variable Y decreases. 
Fach correlation coefficient is regarded as being (1) 
indicative of a real relationship or (2) due to chance 
variation. A correlation coefficient denotes a relation- 
ship only and should not be interpreted as a cause and 
effect statement.) 


TABLE FIVE 


Correlation Coefficients Between Hours Spent 
Watching Television and Age, Occupation, Education 
and Sex 


Daytime Evening Weekend 
Television Television Television 


Age U6 05 -.17 
Occupation -.28* -.40* SO7 
Education eee ee —-.29* -.17 
Sex Peeks O06 -.02 


oo 
with weekend television viewing. AS indicated in table 
five, women view more television during the daytime than 
men. There is also a Slight tendency, the correlation 
coefficient only approaches significance, for television 


viewing by younger persons in the sample on the weekend. 


TABLE SIX 


Number of Television Sets In The Home 


Sample Number of Television Sets 
©) 4 oO 4 Ly. : 
General 
Population 1 56 aD he ) 
Institutional O 5 5 A : 
Refusals 


Completed long 
questionnaire O : ee 7 


Short form 


questionnaire 2 1 8 O O 4 
Pope. oF a5 ee 25 6 1 

Percentage of of LOO, of 4G of of 

the total is mens a 2% oe 


The majority of those interviewed have at least one 
television set. Only three persons (2%) reported that 
they did not own a television. Two of these persons were 


among the non-respondents. One hundred and twelve respon- 


dents (57%) own more than one television set. Seven 
persons (4%) have more than three sets in the home. 

Five members of the institutionalized sample did not 
answer this question. All of these persons were inmates 


at the Prince Albert Penitentiary. 


TABLE SEVEN 


Type of Television Set In The Home 


Sample Black & White Colour 
O <| 2 6 a O 4 2 5 


General 


Population 46 59 7 (2 25 87 7 ee 2 
Institutional 4 aie) A Py 2 5) 
Refusals 

Long 

Questionnaire & Ce 6 TALES 5 

Short Form 

Questionnaire ale, se 4 O 2 9 12 a 4 
Total 64 109 28 2 2 46. Ve5.125 ye) 
Percentage 

of Total 32% 55% 14% 1% 1% | 23% 63% 12% 1% 


As indicated above in table seven only twenty-three 


percent (23%) of the sample do not have a colour television 
set. Sixty-four individuals (32%) do not have a black and 


white television set in their homes depending only upon a 


t2 


colour television. One percent of the sample have three 


colour television sets. 


The non-respondents have as 


many television sets as persons who completed the survey. 


TABLE EIGHT 


Education Level of Respondents 


Level Completed Sample 
General Institu- Long Short 
Popula- tional Ques- Form 
bon tion- 
naire 
Less than Grade 9 18 15% 14 65% 9 26% 12 50% 
Grade “10-or 111 25% 257 4 20% | ANG 5 14% 
Grade 20 4 ee easy: eo  WO% Bint eet) 
Technical school 12 “0% 3 0% 
University Qe a 5 14% 4 17% 
Post Graduate 
Degree Pi aioe el ca 
No response 1” Oa 1" B57 1. 4% 


Table eight shows that the non-respondent who re- 


fused to participate in any way with the survey generally 


had a lower educational level than the respondents. At 


least 50% of those interviewed with the short form had 


only a grade nine education. 


Only fifteen percent (15%) 


TABLE NINE 


Marital Status of Respondents 


Sample Single Married Divorced Widowed 
N % N % N % N % 
General 
Population 21 17% 84% 68% 6 5% 1% 10% 
institutional 15 75% 2 10% 4 5% 
refusals 
Long 
Questionnaire 8 23% 25 71% 2 66% 


Short Form 


Questionnaire 2 8% 19 79% 4 13% 
Total 46 130 7 18 
Percent of ; 
Total sample 23% 64% By 9% 


(No response - 2; 1%) 


ve 
of those completing the entire survey had that level of 
education. About one fourth (26%) of all persons in the 
Sample had less than a grade nine education. Forty-four 
persons (22% of total sample) have completed university. 

Table nine gives the marital status of the respon- 
dents. Twenty-three percent of those surveyed were mar- 
ried. Married persons represent the majority of all sub- 
samples except among the institutionalized population. 
Nine percent of the sample are widowed. Three percent 
are divorced. 

Generally non-respondents have a lower income than 
respondents (see table ten). Sixty-eight percent (68%) 
of the non-respondents earn less than fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. Only fifty-three percent (54%) of the 
respondents fall into this category. The respondents 
are fairly evenly distributed across all income levels. 

The average non-respondent in this survey is older 
than those who completed the study, has less education, 

a lower income, and watches less television. Each of 
these variables interact logically with the interview 
situation. The interview and questionnaire were exten- 
Sive. It is logical that persons with less education 
would hesitate before volunteering their cooperation. 
Elderly people may well have felt that the study required 
more effort than they were able to give to it. Similarly 
individuals who watch little television are more likely 

to believe that they have little they can offer as opinion 


for a survey of television viewing habits. 
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The non-respondent who completed only the long ques- 
tionnaire shares many of the same characteristics as the 
respondents. More of them earn between ten thousand and 
fifteen thousand dollars a year than the respondents. 

They also tend to have only a high school education. They 
tend to have two television sets in the home. They also 
watch Slightly more television than the respondents. Those 
persons who completed only the long questionnaire watch 

on the average of 28.49 hours of television a week compared 
to the average of 243.75 hours for the persons who completed 
the entire interview schedule. This type of non-respondent 
seems to be Slightly better educated than individuals who 
refused to participate in any portion of the survey. They 
also come from the middle class as compared to the lower 
class non-respondent. 

Persons in the institutional sample are younger than 
those in other sub-samples. They watch significantly more 
television than respondents. They are single persons with 
only ten percent (10%) being married. Given the special 
eharacteristics of this sample, e.¢... only tirsl time 
tederal offenders were chosen at Prince Albert, older 
adolescents were interviewed at a detention centre, this 
is to be expected. 

One hundred and twenty-four persons completed the 
entire interview schedule and questionnaire. Forty-seven 
(48%) were males and eeestiseeuen (62%) were females. 


A random, rather than a quota, sample was made of all 
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adults on the Saskatoon voters list. It may be that this 
method of drawing the sample is responsible for the pre- 
ponderance of females in the sample. Since the sample 
of non-respondents also contains more females than males, 
this explanation appears most logical. In order to keep 
the sample a random sample no control was placed upon the 
sex distribution of the:inames drawn from the voters list. 

A second explanation lies in the nature of the 
study. This survey required at least three hours of an 
individuals time. Men may well have been less willing to 
participate since so much time was required. If this was 
the case one would assume that the sample of non-respon- 
dents would show more men than women. It does not show 
a trend in the opposite direction from the respondents. 


Hence the first explanation would appear to be the best 


one. Since this was not a quota sample but a random sample, 


females are over represented in this study. 
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Respondents! Perceptions of Television 


As noted previously, respondents in this survey watch 
on the average of 23.73 hours of television weekly. Mem- 
bers of the institutional sample, and non-respondents who 
completed only the questionnaire, watch slightly more tele- 
vision while the non-respondents reported watching less 
television each week. The amount of television watched 
is related to education and social economic status but not 
age and sex. Persons with less education and low social 
status spend more time watching television than individuals 
with an university degree or high social status. 

Television viewing is primarily a family and social 
activity. <A large percentage of the respondents (76%) 
report that they watch television with their children, 
family, or friends. Only twenty-three (23%) percent 
watch television alone. Combining all swbsamples, one 
hundred and twenty-five respondents (62%) indicate that 
they watch television with children or family. Only 
twenty-six percent (26%) of the respondents report watching 
television alone. Members of the non-respondent sample 
were more likely to choose this alternative (see table 
eleven). Members of the institutional sample report 
watching television with their friends. Generally tele- 


vision viewing is a social activity. 
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AS Program Preferences 


1)*> The Non-respondents 


Table twelve reports which shows the non-respondents 
who completed the short form questionnaire prefer to 
watch. Table thirteen reports the responses which indi- 
viduals who completed only the long questionnaire gave 
concerning their viewing habits. One of the major dif- 
ferences between these two groups is in the viewing of 
crime shows. Only twenty-nine percent (29%) of those 
persons who completed the short form questionnaire report 
watching crime shows. Among those who completed the long 
questionnaire, twenty-two persons (64%) reported that they 
watch crime shows regularly. Another seven (20%) reported 
that they watched crime shows occaSionally. Only six per- 
sons (17%) reported that they rarely or never watched such 
shows, while 71% of the first group said they never view 
these programs. 

This difference is probably due to overall difference 
in the amount of time these two groups spend watching tele- 
vision. It is apparent in the short interview data that 
watching crime shows is a function of watching more tele- 
vision than persons who do not watch crime shows. Since 
the viewer spends more time watching television, he/she 
watches more of what is to be found in television content. 
Crime shows make up a good percentage of this content. So 
it is inevitable that the more time spent viewing televi- 


sion, the more likely it is that one will view crime shows. 
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TABLE TWELVE 


Types of Shows Watched By Non-respondents 
(Short Form) 


ee 
ec 


Type of Program Watch Do Not Watch 
N % N % 

Daytime soap operas QQ 37% 15 62% 
Adult Family Shows* df a ea 20) =84% 
Family Shows* Sy sede (ere Mish 
Medical Shows odeeed* 19° 79% 
Children's Shows Sup 12k oi mee 
Drama bi 12% BAe Sy 
Adventure Shows 3 12% 21 87% 
Musical and Variety 8 33% 1G" 467% 
Crime Shows Vitec oe CUES M8: 
Game Shows Sane en 2A EME 3 
Panel Shows 1 44.0% ey Ist: 
Pubdic- eahirairs. and 

Documentaries 6 25% 18 75% 
Talk Shows A 17% 20 84% 
Sports 4 17% 20 84% 
Religious Shows 6 25% 18 75% 
lustructronal - - 24 100% 
Animated Programs 2] 8% 22 892% 
Situation Comedy 5 12% 2 87% 


Repeats* 


( * for the purpose of this study the category situation 
comedy has been divided into three groups of shows: 1) 
adult family shows which discuss adult topics, e.g., All 
in the Family and Maude; 2) family shows which are situa- 
tion comedies, e.g., Mary Tyler Moore, Phyllis; and 3) 


repeats, e.g., Gilligan's Island. 
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TABLE THIRTEEN 


Types of Shows Watched By Non-Respondents 
(Long Questionnaire) 


Type of Frogram Often Occasion- Rarely Never 
ally 

N % N % N 4% N % 

Daytime soap operas 13 37% 8 23% 5 14% 9 26% 
Adult Family Shows 17 49% 114 31% Ts A) a, nn) 
Family Shows es) eee 37% al Nid eat: 9% 
Medical Shows 8 235% 10 29% VO see a AO 
Children's Shows T2065. le Z4% 7? 20% 9 26% 
Drama 13.37% 14 40% Cae See 6% 
Adventure Deon aie = LO VO eo A 1% 
Musical & Variety 12 34% 10 29% 10 29%" 3 9% 
Crime Shows BIAS eae gm lO fy PAG oe te ae 
Game Shows Qoon. 7 20%, 10° 29% 7207 
Panel Shows 9 26% ) 20% 10 29% 9 26% 


Publue Atiairs 
& Documentaries 


5 14% 15 LL 3% 


9 
Talk Shows 3 9% 11 31% 10 29% 11 31% 
Sports (525 70e Ge oe 6 17% 8 23% 
teligious Shows 4 4% 2 | «20% 4 11% 23 66% 
Instructional 4 3% 8 23% 5 14% 21 60% 
Animated Programs 8 23% 6 17% 7? 20% 14 40% 


Situation Comedy ae i ‘ . 
Repeats 1S lee 10. 20m Ab 8. 25% 


ee 
enn 


(See appendix B, question 6 for examples of shows in each 
categorye 
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When comparing the programs chosen by the largest 
percentage of respondents in each group, different patterns 
of preference emerge. Those individuals who completed 
only the short interview do not show an overwhelming 
preference except to not watch television. Daytime soap 
operas are viewed by thirty-seven percent of these re- 
spondents. The next largest group watches musical and 
variety shows, e.g., Carol Burnett, Sonny and Cher, and 
Tommy Hunter (33%). Seven of these respondents (29%) 
reported that they regularly watch crime shows, e.g., 
Kojak, Streets of San Francisco, etc. One-fourvti or vaem 
(25%) regularly watch public affairs and documentaries 
and religious shows. These viewers appear to be quite 
discriminating in their television watching. since they 
prefer daytime television, musical shows, and documentaries 
or public affairs programming. Significantly more of them 
report watching religious shows when compared to the other 
group of non-respondents. 

More than half of those completing only the long 
questionnaire watch crime shows (63%) and adult situation 


nr em aneereemnenreeeserranemetlen 9 


comedies (49%), e.g., All In The Family, M.A.S.H., Maude, 
etc. Significant numbers of them watch daytime soap 
operas, Situation comedies with general appeal, e.g., 
Mary Tyler Moore, Rhoda, Happy Days, situation comedy 
repeats, e.g., Gilligan's Island, Get Smart, The Part- 
ridge Family, and sports. Just over one-fourth of these 
respondents (25%) report watching game and panel shows 


regularly. These viewers do not watch talk shows, 
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instructional shows, or religious shows. Only fourteen 
percent (14%). regularly watch public affairs and docu- 
mentaries while forty-three percent (43%) indicate that 


they occasionally watch such shows. 


ce the Respondents 


Persons who completed the entire survey were also 
discriminating in their program preferences. None of the 
respondents report watching all types of programming. 
Given that television content is structured by network 

rogrammers, these respondents show clear preferences 
for various types of programs. Table fourteen reports 
the number of respondents choosing each type of program. 
No one type is watched by more than forty percent of the 
Sample. Crime shows (36%), sports (34%), adult situation 
comedies (31%) are favored by the most respondents. 

A factor analysis was conducted to discover which 
program preferences held together or were grouped together 
by these respondents. Factor analysis is a statistical 
technique for analyzing data which groups variables which 
relate to one another. If Gerbner and Gross are correct, 
i.e., people prefer to watch anything which is on tele- 
vision without making choices between content, then there 
should only be one main factor. In other words, all types 
of shows should correlate together with pearson product 


moment correlations approaching 1.00. However, if people 
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TABLE FOURTEEN 


Types of Shows Watched By Respondents 
(General Population) 


reese LE aT 
ee SS SE 


Type of Program Often Occasion—- Rarely Never 
ally 


N 4% N % N @ N 4% 


Daytime Soap Operas 28 23% 25 20% 19 15%. 52 42% 
Adult Family Shows 38 31% 527 46% 18 14% 11 9% 


Family Shows 35 28% 44 36% 28 23% 17 14% 
Medical Shows 19 15% 43 35% 34 27% 28 23% 
Children's Shows 16 13% 39 32% 32 26% 37 30% 
Drama 32 26% S4 44% 24 19% 14 19% 
Adventure 32 26% 39 32% 30 24% 23 18% 
Musical & Variety 347 30% 42 34% 32 26% 15 10% 
Crime Shows 44 36% 41 33% 25 20% 14 11% 
Game Shows 29, 19R.. (at 20h) AG Ce Oee de 
Panel Shows 29 23% 50 40% 27 22% 18 14% 


Pipiice ide aars 
& Documentaries 


Talk Shows 19 14% 29 23% 36 29% 42 34% 
Sports 4O Bup 43 27% =§=21 19% 28 23% 
Religious T1592 155" 49% AON -2he Oe bee, 
Instructional 8 6% 16 13% 35 28% 65 52% 
Animated Shows JO 8% 31 25% 37 30% ‘46 37% 
pe ceten aia 26 21% 42 34% 35 28% 21 17% 


(See appendix B, question 6 for example of shows in each 
category.) 
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TABLE FIFTEEN 


Factor Analysis of Program Preferences 


Type of Program Factor Loading 
4 e =) é a 6 


Situation Comedy 


Repeats soc sUc Sad £9, eed -36 -.14 
Situation Comedy 

Adult oe, Boy 208 ce Pail ae, 
Talk Shows 049 Fa | st ~22 = 08 2) 
Daytime soap operas 249 eO4 6 HO ~O9 -.29 
Game Shows 46 ae Pas) e) stp 05 --.11 
Situation Comedy 

Family e417 -.02 Me . i= .06 -2o She. 
Musical & Variety aod Bye e Ag ENS) 216 a (eo sim OD 
Animated Shows eo ae Fol Ur AAS! Peete: AW A md be 
Panel Shows och 2 84 ech AGG ey 0 tamer 6 
Religious Shows - O4 Bie «U6 2oo U6 “=.27 
Pup leArraLrrs -.02 49 -.08 ROD «OO °26 

& Documentaries 
Medical Shows ANS 02 ee oof Peale hte ry 
Drama eeu) ou mg ay, toy 726 0 14 
Instructional 214 oS) ~O4 205" ele pag p 8 
Children's Shows e445 ~O4 243 747 P03 ~c4 
Adventure 014 209 2. 16IR=F04 fone. t> 
Crime Shows Joye =.06 Pr iied - O4 ot 31 
Sports «Q5 06 02 Pi, A i Ps 4 
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do indeed make choices so that they watch some shows and 
do not watch others, then the factor analysis should re- 
veal groupings of types of shows with some shows corre- 
lating strongly with one another and correlating negatively, 
or not at all, with all other groups of shows. 

Ordinarily one accepts factor loadings which are 
higher than .30, preferably higher than .40, Any loading 
below .30 accounts for less than ten percent of the ex- 
plainable variance and does not differ significantly from 
ZELO.~ 

Table fifteen reports the factor loadings for each 
type of show. Six factors are present accounting for 700% 
of the variance. The first factor is the strongest, ac- 
counting for 48.8% of the variance, with seven types of 
television programming loading on it. The second factor 
consists of three types of shows accounting for 18.8% of 
the variance. The third factor consists of two types of 
shows and accounts for 11% of the variance. The last 
three factors account for less than 10% of the variance 
each. The sixth factor has only one type of programming 
loading on it. However, this type of programming does 
not relate to, or load on any other factor. 

Factor one may be called a General Entertainment 
factor. Included in this factor are situation comedies 
of all types, talk shows, soap operas, game shows, and 
musical and variety shows. Daytime soap operas also 


correlate with factor three but has its strongest loading 


Onn Factor: ones 

It should be noted that animated shows load weakly 
on three factors. When one notes the three shows which 
were included in this category, e.g., The Flintstones, 
Spiderman, and The Pink Panther, these loadings are under- 
Standable. Animated Shows are correlated with general 
entertainment programs, children's shows, and crime and 
adventure Shows. Each of the three shows given as an 
example of animation programming is related to one of 
these categories. Hence the almost equal loading of this 
category on three factors. 

The second factor consisting of panel shows, re- 
ligious shows, and public affairs and documentaries may 
begcaliledsaPrublaceATfairsezactor.s -Paned, ShowSs #6. c2e5 
Front Page Challenge, Headline Hunters, and This Is The 


Law, are related to public affairs and information pro- 


cramming. Instructional shows also loads on this fac- 
tor although weakly (.39). 

The third factor may be named a Drama factor. This 
factor consists of medical shows, drama shows, and daytime 
soap operas. People choosing these types of shows appear 
to be seeking television content which is dramatic in 
Tormat. 

he fourth factor consists of instructional shows, 
e.g@., Mr. Chips, Celebrity Cooks, Gardening with Stan, 
children's shows, e-g., Werld of Disney, Sesame Street, 


Me. Dress Up, and religious shows. It is hard to name 
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this factor. Perhaps it is a Children's Programming 
Factor, or a Nonthreatening Programming Factor, jin 
that the programming is non-violent and nonthreatening 
to the viewer. 

The fifth factor does include violent programming. 
It consists of adventure shows, €.g., Space 1999, Bionic 
Woman, Six Million Dollar Man, Forest Rangers, and crime 
shows, e.g., Kojak, Starsky and Hutch, and Sidestreet. 
This factor may be named the Adventure factor. Pro- 
gram content related to this factor is exciting and con- 
tains physical violence. 

The sixth factor consists of one type of program-— 
ming--sports. The only other type of viewing preference 
related to this factor is crime shows which loads weakly 
at .31 on the sixth factor. Watching sports programs does 
not relate to any other type of programming. Several 
types are negatively correlated with viewing sports, e.g., 
watching daytime soap operas. and watching religious 
programs. Women apparently do not watch sports. Respon- 
dents who watch sports apparently tend to only watch 
some crime shows and some documentaries. Watching adult 
Situation comedies, e.g., All In The Family, is very weakly 
correlated with watching sports (.25). In this sample 
the sports viewer appears to not relate strongly to any 
other type of programming except crime shows. 

It would appear reasonable to conclude that viewers 


do discriminate between the different types of television 
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content. The factor analysis reveals different prefer- 
ences for related types of programming. People do pick 
and choose from the content which is available to them 
on television. The data shows that viewers do not watch 
one type of programming significantly more than another 
type. further evidence of this will be given in the sec- 
tion reporting which shows respondents said they made a 
point of not watching. 

The question may be raised as to the accuracy of 
the data. In order to ascertain how reliable this data 
is comparison should be made with other television surveys 
for the Saskatoon area. Table sixteen compares percentage 
of respondents in this survey watching a type of show with 
Bureau of Broadcast Measurement data for the Saskatoon 
market during the winter of 1975-1976. Most public opinion 
pollsters will accept a plus or minus four percent margin 
of error as a satisfactory range of difference between 
survey data and actual population proportion. As stated 
earlier, this survey should be within a plus or minus 
five percent of other surveys ninety-five percent of the 
time. In most cases the present survey figures are with- 
in a satisfactory (+ 5%) margin of difference with those 
reported by B.B.M. 

It should be remembered that B.B.M. data reports 
only the percentage of viewers who are watching at that 
particular time. It should also be remembered that re- 
spondents in this study were given three or four shows 


as an example of a type of programming while only one 
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Show is used for each time slot in B.B.M. measurement. 
In order to compensate for this one show from the cate- 
gory has been chosen randomly for the comparison with 
BBM data. 

The largest difference between this study and B.B. 
M. percentages iS with talk shows and sports. At the 
time of the B.B.M. survey Merv Griffin was shown at 
7:00 A.M. four days a week and at 1:00 p.m. on Friday. 
On the evening of the Bureau of Broadcast Measurement 
the competition to Hockey Night In Canada was the first 
showing of the movie, Dr. Ghivago. Obviously the majority 
of the audience was watching the first run movie. There 
is also a seasonal difference between the two surveys. 
This survey especially mentions Canadian Football. The 
B.B.M. survey was taken during the winter when hockey, 
curling, and figure skating were the sports programs 


available to the audience. 


4- ‘The Institutional Sample 


Generally the persons in the institutional sample 
watch more television than respondents in the other sub- 
samples. This group reports watching crime shows (50%), 
situation comedies (40%), and adventure shows (40%). They 
do not watch religious shows or talk shows. Table seven- 


teen presents the responses of this sub-sample. 
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TABLE SIXTEEN 
Comparison of Viewing Habits With BBM Ratings 


aS SSS Ss st SSS Ss sss sess 
SSeS SSS 


Category Percentage Percentage Differ- 
(BBM specific viewing of- viewing in ence 
show) ten this BBM survey between 

survey 1975-76 surveys 
(adults) 
Daytime Soap Opezas 
e.g. Another World On 6% 0 
Situation Comedy—-Adult 31% 55% -2 
e.g. All In The Family 

Ghee 3 5m ee ; 

Slee ote a ok amily 2896 2E% 0 

Medical Shows ear uae 

Satie WOcuOr es: 1OSDLvaL e Pog 0 

Children's Shows 

6.G- World ,or Disney 43% 19% —6 

Drama e.g. The Waltons 26% 22% +i} 

Adventure e.g. Six Mil- 

tion  polier. Man. 26% 24% +3 

Musical & Variety . 

e.g. Lawrence Welk 30% 42% ae 

Crime e.g. Kojak 56% 48% 2 

Game Shows 4 0% A 7% 42 

e.g. Definition ‘ 

ranel Shows e.g. Front 

Page Challenge C47 19% +4 

Talk Shows e.g. Merv 41.% Lof LAG 
Griffin 4 

Sports e.g. Hockey Zlob 24% 10 


Night In Canada 


Religious e.g. Hymn Sing 9% 6% +3 


-table sixteen- 


Instructionat : 
e.g. Mr Chips 6% 6% 0 


‘Animated Shows 
ae of Wald 
e.g. Flintstones sy, 70 -4 


Situation Comedy 

kepeats 24% of ie 
ene | 9 28% - 

Ge CG ee owes Land ; 3 ( 


Bepelly dacvancollected’ winter 479 7/5e—4A976% 


Types of Shows Watched By Respondents 


TABLE SEVENTEEN 


a> 


(Institutional ) 
Type of Program Often Occasion- Rarely Never 
ally 
ales daa % N N % 

Daytime soap operas 4 20% 5 25% 6 30% 5 25% 
Adult Family Shows 8 40% 9 45% 4 15% 
Yamily Shows 8 40% 10 50% 2) ETO 
Medical Shows 5. ee 15% Site sles: 4. 415% 
Children's Shows 2 10% 4 20% AG 50% & 20% 
Drama 4 15% 6 40% 8 40% 52 15% 
Adventure S 40% 4 20% ew 3 15% 
Musical & Variety 6 30% 6 30% 25% 4% 15% 
Crime Shows 10 50%--5 25% 2 10% 5 15% 
Game Shows 5 be SS ae & 40% GrvisO® 
Panel Shows 4 15% 4 20% 13 65% 
PUD LIG. 4 wears 
& Documentaries How BOM A mae AA Bm 
Talk Shows 3 915% % 15% 14 70% 
Sports BETS 6 aah Sais. 6 30% 
Religious + oth? 2 AO® Fh7 6 BS% 
Instructional h? 33m pO: 6h 7. 105% 
Animated Shows Bm 925% 251, 23% 4 20% 6 30% 
Situation Comedy 

Repeats 7 35% Teoh. & 40% 
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The respondents in the institutional sample differ 
very little from those who completed only the long ques- 
tionnaire. Generally they are more definite in their 
homogeneity of preferred programs than people in the 
general population sample. In other words, there is 
less disagreement among the members of the institutional 
sample as to which shows they watch than among members 


of the general sample. 


Be Shows Respondents Make A Point To vAvoud 


The respondents in the general population sample 
were asked if there were any shows they made it a point 
not to watch. Table eighteen lists all of the programs 
mentioned by respondents in this category. It should be 
noted that the group of programs which the largest number 
say they watch is also that category which the largest 
number of persons said they did not watch, e.g., crime 
shows. It may be that the large number of shows in this 
category available to the audience causes this effect. 
All shows mentioned were available to viewers in Saska- 
toon at the time of the survey or shortly before the 
survey. These are particular shows which the television 
viewers interviewed do not like and make an attempt to 


avoid watching. 


ay 
TABLE EIGHTEEN 


Programs Avoided By Viewers 


Program Number of Program Number of 


times men- times men- 
tioned tioned 
Crime Shows AO Musical & Variety a7) 
hojak 10 Pig 'n Whistle 8 
Police story 6 Cher (3 
ploarsky & Hutch 6 Lawrence Welk ie 
Alawaii 5-0 5 Funny Farm oie 
Street of San Carol Burnett a 
Francisco i) Diane Stapley 4 
Baretta 2 John A. Cameron ] 
Ironside c Tommy Hunter 4 
Joe Forrester 4q 
Serpico 4 Sports 20 
ne Football Ah 
Sidestreet ‘i Hy 
oat ockey pea 
Sire 1 Wrestling 2 
Situation Comedy 37% Baseball 4) 
All In The Family4- Boxing i 
BeSU Ee at #rench : Instructional 8 
ener 3 ee x 
ie Celebrity Cooks 2 
Dr. in The House 2 ead en y 
Maude roe : : a 
Rhoda 5 Gardening With Stan 71 
Pan Orde.cce sO) a Medical 8 
Beverly Hill- Medical Center 5 
billies ee 
‘ Adventure 4 
ibe cease Bionic Woman D 
© - nex Wia-liaon. Doklar 
Jeffersons ' 4q Wear 5 
ane of Kensing- 4 Gemini Man 4 
Namy sy ler (Moore. .| SS ee ‘ 
My Three Sons 4 Children's 8 
That's My Mama 4 Mr. Dressup 2 
. re Batman 4 
Religious Je Gilligan's Island 1 
Game or Quiz Shows 10 Muppets ‘3 
at tan hess 45 Sesame Street 4 
noap Vperas < A 
Fdge of Night 2 ee | 
Panel Shows 10 Sa Pees hows / 
eee Chal- ‘ Merv Griffin 2 
This Is The Law 3 Public Affairs 5 
Under Attack 5 Mac ear 2 
4 Fifth Estate ‘| 
ae rama Political Conven- 
Avy 4 
Beachcombers 2 Seok 


The Waltons 4 
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Other 2 
violent shows <| 
police shows in 

general 
horror snows 
British comedy 
Opera and Ballet 
westerns 

frivolous shows 
war stories 
pornographic shows 
animal shows 


StS SS Sepp anes 


C. Favourite Characters 

All respondents were asked to name three favourite 
television characters. if each respondent had named» three, 
five hundred and thirty-seven responses would have been 
recorded. Some people were unable to name three characters 
on television that they liked. Some mentioned only one 
or two while others left this question blank. They in- 
formed the interviewers that they simply could not name 
any specific character. Three hundred and eighty dif- 
ferent responses were made by persons surveyed and only 
one hundred and fifty-seven times were they unable to 
name a favourite character. Table nineteen lists those 
television characters who were named more than six times 
by respondents. Archie Bunker and Starsky and Hutch were 
each named by thirty-five viewers. 

Tne largest number of favourite characters come 


from Situation comedy shows(see table twenty). Crime 


TABLE NINETEEN 


favourite Characters Named By More Than Six Persons 


Name or 


Archie Bunker 
otarsky and 


Kojak 


Mary. Tyler Moore 


Cero llBpornet. 


Bolom Bunker 


nhoda Morgenstern 


rong 
Lawrence Welk 
Nery Get iin 
liawkeye Pierce 
The Waltons 
Barney Miller 
Bobby Vinton 
Danny Thomas 
fred Sanford 
Jamie Summers 
Marcus Welby 
Pete 


Tommy Hunter 


Character 


rater 


Show 


Ali In, The Vamily 
otarsky and Hutch 
Kojak 

Mary Tyler Moore Show 
Carol Burnett Show 
All In The family 
Rhoda 

Happy Days 

Lawrence Welk Show 
Merv Griffin Show 
Aare ed a 

The Waltons 
Barney Miller 
Bobby Vinton Show 
The. Practice 
Sanford and Son 
Bionic Woman 


Marcus Welby, M.D. 


Tommy flunter Show 


Number of 
responses 


oe 
28 


\O 


eke, 
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shows provided only four favourite characters among the 
top twenty characters. Crime show characters accounted 
for twenty-seven percent (27%) of all characters mentioned 


by respondents. Together these two types of shows 


TABLE TWENTY 


Program Type From Which Favourite Characters 
Were Named 


Type of Program Number of 

khesponses 
Situation Comedy qa 
Crime Shows Og 
Musical and Variety 45 
Adventure ANS) 
Drama V2 
Medical \2 
Soap operas 8 
Talk Shows 


Children's Shows 


Public Affairs and Documentaries 
Animated Shows 


Movie Stars 


(oes SO) Se 


Other 


account for sixty-five percent of all favourite charac-— 
ters. Adding musical and variety shows to this total 


accounts for seventy-seven percent of all favourite 
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Characters. The other ten categories account for only 
twenty-three percent of the favourite characters. Shows 
produced iz: the United States account for nineteen of 
the top twenty favourite characters. Tommy Hunter is 
the only Canadian star to be named six or more times by 
respondents. Canadian television characters were only 
mentioned thirty-nine times (10%) by respondents. hara- 


CLers end stars Irom American shows dcmhinate this list. 


De Most visliked Pebevisnon Character 

liacn resvondent was also ask to name the three 
television characters which they disliked. Azain if all 
responderts replied to this question, there would have 
been Five hundred and thirty-seven responses. Only two 
huncred and ninety-one responses were given. This means 
that two hundred and forty-six responses (45%) were not 
esivene iespondents seem to have had a harder time naming 
someone they did not like on television than naming a 
favourite character. 

Tapite twenty-one lists those characters wno wer 
naned Sy respondents six time or more. The list is 
siorser than the favourite character Tist. it 28 aiso 
quite different in the type of character named. Kojak 
heads the list having been mentioned by twenty-nine 
respondents. Characters =rom musical and variety shows 
are teatured im the dislike category. They receive 
thirty-five percent of all responses to this question. 


Combined with crime show characters they make up more 


TABLE TWENTY-ONE 


Most Disliked Television Character 


Named By More Than Six Persons 


Name of Character 


Show 


Oe 


Number of 
responses 


ES 


Kojak 

Lawrence Welk 
Cher 

Sonny Bono 
Archie Bunker 
Iris Carrington 
Robert Ironside 
John Hewer 
Marcus Welby 
Merv (Grit iam 
Maude 

Maxwell Smart 


Pnoyllis Lindstrom 


Kojak 


Lawrence Welk Show 


Sonny and Cher 
Sonny and Cher 
All In The Family 
Another World 
Ironside 

Pig 'n Whistide 
Marcus Welby M.D. 
Merv Griffin Show 
Maude 

Get Smart 


Pay lias 


zy) 
21 
qg 
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than half of the responses. Almost eighty percent of the 
responses are accounted for by the top four program cate- 
gories, i.e., musical and variety shows, crime shows, 
Situation comedy shows, and soap operas. 

Soap operas provided only eight responses for fav- 
Ourite character. They provide fifteen responses for 
most disliked character. Iris Carrington of Another 
World accounts for ten of the fifteen, references.in this 
list. Willis Frane of Another World received two of the 
other five nominations for most disliked character. Soap 
opera villains are easily recognized by regular viewers. 

One show, Sonny and Cher, contributed two persons 
to thegdislike list. Their combined total (45 responses) 
is larger than that of the single most disliked character-- 
Kojak... The Sonny and Cher Show seemed to arouse strong 
feelings in several respondents. They do not appear on 
the favourite character list. The show was also mentioned 
as one not suitable for children to watch by five respon- 
dents. When respondents were asked what Specific tele- 
vision content they believed was intellectually insulting 
several persons named the Sonny and Cher Show. 

Five television characters appear prominently in 
both lists, i.e., Kojak, Archie Bunker, Marcus Welby, 
Lawrence Welk, and Merv Griffin. Four of the five are 
the central character in highly successful programs. Two 
of them, i-e., Archie Bunker and Merv Griffin, appeared 


daily on Saskatoon television at the time of this survey. 
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TABLE TWENTY-TWO 


Program Type From Which Most Disliked 
Television Character Were Named 


one 


Type of Program Number of 
Responses 
Musical and Variety Shows OF 
Crime Shows 2, 
Situation Comedy Shows 56 
Soap Operas ie) 
Panel Shows 4 
Adventure Shows 9 
Medical Shows 8 
Children's Shows 7 
Public Affairs and Documentaries 6 
Sports D 
Talk Shows i) 
Animated Shows 5 
Instructional Shows ‘| 
News al 


Other 5 
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B.B.M. statistics for the Saskatoon market show that at 
least one-third of the viewing audience watch Kojak, 
All In The Family, Lawrence Welk, and Marcus Welby M.D. 
Archie Bunker is named more often as a favourite chara- 
cter (45 times) than most disliked character (14 responses). 
Kojak is named only slightly more times as favourite 
character (35 responses) than most disliked character 
(29 responses). Marcus Welby received eight references 
as most disliked character and six references as favour- 
ite character. Merv Griffin was named by eight persons 
in both categories. Lawrence Welk received twenty-one 
responses aS most disliked character and only eight per- 
sons listed him as their favourite character. The response 
pattern is different for each of the five characters. 

Tne research concerning liking and agreeing with 
Archie Bunker has already been discussed. These are two 
different variables, i.e., one may like Archie but not 
agree with him. Among United States viewers to like 
Archie is to agree with him. However among Canadian 
viewers liking Archie does not predict agreement. Saska- 
toon viewers may like Archie but still disagree with him 
er UO Vi io et a Ur ye 

The only generalization one can make from this data 
is that the more popular the show the more likely it is 
that the characters will be liked and disliked. Persons 
who like crime shows and watch them regularly will like 


Kojak. Persons who dislike crime shows and choose not 
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to watch them dislike Kojak as a character. It also 
appears that people are more likely to dislike individual 
performers on musical and variety shows than characters 
in programs with fictitious characters. These patterns 
of dislike are based upon individual tastes in music and 
comedy. Included in this group are also those comedians, 
like Don Rickles, who have built their type of comedy 


upon insulting people and being unlikeable. 


- Most Violent Shows 


When asked to list the three most violent programs 
on television respondents were in agreement about the 
five most violent shows. As table twenty-three indicates 
Kojak was seen as the most violent, followed by Police 
ptory, Starsky and Hutch, Streets of San Francisco, and 
the National News. Respondents did not distinguish be- 
tween the two network news programs but Simply referred 


to the national news programs in general. 


TABLE TWENTY~THREE 


Most Violent Programs 


Rank KOJAK POLICE STARSKY STREETS NEWS 
(ery) STORY  & HUTCH OF SAN 
(CBC) (ory) FRANCISCO 
CCT) 
1 pons tee G2) stg lece) de So) .7Oue 
2 26s Cinite MCs) Ras fal oy Sie aaa) 
Z BOs ke) Bi at eas!) So. (2 wpe) 


Porat 65. Cay ~ vt Ge) 46 (4) 20>. (4) “2s 
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It should be noted that not every respondent could 
name the most violent shows. Table twenty-three shows 
that only about one-half of the total number of responses 
possible were made. Some respondents indicated they sim- 
ply did not watch violent shows therefore they could not 
pick the most violent. Many times they named one or two 
shows and could not name others. 

The figures in parentheses in table twenty-three 
indicate the rank of that show within each rank. In 
other words, Kojak received the most responses as the 
first most violent show and second most violent show but 
Starsky and Hutch was ranked third most frequently. Each 
respondent was asked to name the one Show they thought 
most violent followed by the name of the show they thought 
second most violent, etc. The table reflects these rank- 
ings of intensity or degree of violence. 

Table twenty-four breaks down the responses according 
to type of programming. Crime shows received the over- 
whelming majority of references in this category. Within 
the type of programming it is interesting to note that 
four shows account for seventy-two percent of all re- 
sponses. The other references are shows which were named 
less than ten times each. So that crime shows account 
for eighty-one percent of all responses and four shows, 
i.e., Kojak, Police Story, Starsky and Hutch, Streets of 


San Francisco account for seventy-two percent of the 


responseS among crime shows. 
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TABLE TWENTY-FOUR 


Most Violent Program By Program Type 


Program Number of Program Number of 
responses responses 
+.) Crime shows ect 
Kojak: (CLV) 65 Serpico MGCL ) 3 
Police Story (CBC) 41 City of Angels(CBC)2 
Starsky and Hutch (Civ =56 Delvechio (CTW 2 
Streets of San Hanged Man . 2 
Francisco (CTV) 20 Harpy -Os(CTy) 2 
Hawaii Five O (CBC) 8 Rockford Files(CTV)2 
The Rookies ‘(CTV) D Sweeney (CTV) 2 
Sidescreeu meCEc) y Switeh CCTV) 2 
Baretta EGBG) 5 PSB. Lseccry) 2 
Joe Forrester, (CTY) 5 Pronside,¢eLy) 4 
MeCircuce CCly 4 Police shows in 
Cannon Chee) 3 seneral 2 
fe News, Public Affairs, and Documentaries 47 
lews Ae Maclear (CTV) @ 
Documentaries 3 We Sra CED) 4 
ey Adventure KO) 
Bionic Woman. (CTV) Z Space 1999 (CBC) Z 
Six Milizvon Doller Beachcombers (CBC) 71 
Man COTY) 2 
Li, Sports 9 
Hockey 6 Wrestling (CTV) 4 
Football 2 
Paty Animated Shows 5 
Spiderman COTY.) 4 Bbuges Bunny —CCBC) 2 
on Movies 6 
Airport '75 4 Mystery Movie (CTV) 
Academcy Performance Late Movies 4 
(Cry) 4 Horror Movies 4 
Movie Promotions 4q 
Vie Drama Z 
Upstairs, Downstairs Emergency (CTV 4 
S Other 5 
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Hf. Percentage of Violent Programming 

fach respondent was asked to estimate what percen- 
tage of the programming for television produced in Canada 
used violent content. No specific programs were named for 
the respondent so that this figure represents the indivi- 
duals' perception of Canadian programming. Similarly 
they were asked to estimate how much, or what percentage 
of the programs produced for television in the United 
States contained violent content. 

Table twenty-five reports the responses to these 
questions. Forty percent of those responding thought that 
less than 20% of the programs produced in Canada contained 
violent content. On the other hand fifty-six percent be- 
lieve that more than 40% of the programs produced in the 
United States contain violent content. 

Since these respondents do not receive any United 
States television channels their estimate of the amount 
of programming produced in the United States which is vio- 
lent must be based upon programs shown over the Canadian 
networks. Obviously the top four television programs 
named by the respondents as most violent are produced in 
the United States. Similarly of all shows mentioned by 
the respondents as violent two are produced in Canada, 
four are produced in Great Britian, and the rest come 
from the United States. (This does not count sports pro- 
erams). Even though viewers believe programs produced 


in the United States to be more violent they still prefer 
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them. Their favourite characters come overwhelmingly 


from programs produced in the United States. 


TABLE TWENTY-FIVE 


Percentage of Programming Produced In 
Canada and United States Perceived 
as Violent 


cr een a SE 
ee St A ES NS 


Percentage of Country 
violent pro- Canada United States 
eranming N -% N % 
under 20% Bone 40% A ee 
20% to 39% 44 33% 29. 23% 
40% to 59% ae 22% AS 36% 
60% to 79% 1 196 2211 48% 
80% to 100% é 2% 


some respondents answered the question about 
Canadian television and said they could not 
answer the one about United States television.) 


Ga PercepuLonsuon Cities oWhicheAre.Violent 


One general effect of the media can be found in 
the replies to which cities were the most violent in 
North America. Respondents were given a list of nine- 
teen cities in Canada and the United States and asked 
to name which three they considered to be most violent. 
They were then asked to explain their answer. Table 
twenty-six lists the cities in order of the number of 


responses. 


TABLE TWENTY-SIX 


Cities Named As Most Violent 


City 
Birsu 
New York City Zo 
Chicago AQ 
Detroit 26 
Montreal > 
Vancouver D 
san Francisco 8 
Los Angeles 6 
Regina, Sask. 2 
Ottawa ‘i 
Toronto 
Saskatoon 
Philadelphia 
Miami 
Edmonton 
Houston 
Honolulu 
Halifax 
Winnipeg 


Ji lwaukee 


Number of Times Chosen 


Second 


a? 
ae, 
22 
ig 
ie 
10 
6 
2 
4 


4 
| 


2 


“a 


hr. 
28 
1D 
die, 
20 
ie, 
Ve 


4 


TOCeL 


411 
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TABLE TWENTY-SEVEN 


Reasons Given For Choice of Cities 


Reason Number of 
responses 

1. The News [Media T5e 
Television news coverage fe 
Newspaper coverage ae: 
Magazine articles ahs 

Radio news coverage & 
General news coverage i 

2. Television 48 

Locale of police shows, e.g., Los Angeles, 

Montreal, New York, San Francisco ahd 

Locale of violent movies a 
Television shows in general 19) 

4. . VON SpeCITIG Crine Tenorts, 01 Sueulstice 42 
Highest murder, mugging or robbery rates e4 
Detroit riots S 
Underworld activity in Montreal 6 

Mafia in New York City and Montreal 4 
WVarcotics trade - San Francisco & Vancouver ‘ 

4+, irom personal knowledge or friends 510) 
Personal knowledge having lived in city ao 
Hriends or relatives who live in.city 24. 

Sap DECAUSes Ul SiZenO. DODULaALLONM “0 
Has large population so will have most crime 5 

Large American cities a 

LhuS =snore ethoic eroups 4 

—- more people with nothing to do 4 

- more slum areas “| 


Cem neelal Conley 


ad 


Conflict between Blacks and Whites & 
"Lots of coloured people" a 
ees Pini gic 6 
They are port cities so will have more crime a 
Chicago's 1930's gangster image cf 
Jokes " 


"Close to where I live" 


4134 

When asxed to explain why they picked the cities 
overwhelmingly the reply was linked to the news rather 
than the entertainment media. Television news was named 
by Seventy-seven persons. Other people named newspaver 
newS, magazines, and sadio news as the source of messages 
concerning the amount of violence in these cities. Ob- 
viously the news media is linked to the third group of 
reasons, i.e., crime reports and statistics. The coverage 
by the news media of mafia activity in New York City and 
Montreal along with the coverage of the hearings into 
uncerwovld activities in Montreal were named by several 
people. Wews media coverage of the narcotics trade in 
Vancouver was named by another individual. 

Eleven respondents (9%) stated that the; pickec either 
Los Angeles, Montreal, New York City, or San francisco 
beceuse it was the locale for police snows on television. 
Two othe: respondents picked these cities because they were 
the locale fox violent movies. Television shows in general 
weve named by thirty-five persons (28%) as one of the rea- 
sons they picked a city. 

Some persons stated that they had lived in these 
cities and knew them to be violent. Others said that they 
had relatives living there who had told them how violent 
they were. Only three persons mentioned Saskatoon as a 
vyiolent city. Seven respondents named Regina as violent 


giving news coverage or personal knowledge as the reason 


for theizr choice. 
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H. Perceptions of Minorities With Respect To Violence 

Television viewers in this survey are divided as 
to how television programs portray groups within society. 
As table twenty-eight shows forty-one percent of the re- 
spondents agreed with the statement while forty-five per- 
nt of them disagreed with it. Of those aggreeing witn 
the statement, twenty-eight (48%) named specific racial 
or ethnic groups, i.e., Blacks, Indians, non-whites, or 
Avwabs. These are the groups wnich they believed televi- 
Sion programming depicts as being more violent than othe 
groups. Firtteen viewers (26%) listed low income groups 
as those portrayed by television as more violent than 
other groups. Ten respondents (17%) named the police as 
that group shown to be more violent than other groups in 
television programming. Table twenty-nine reports which 
groups were named by respondents in this sample. 

Respondents in this survey were not given a list of 
gcoups of pick from for this question. They chose which- 
ever group came to mind. The content analysis conducted 
for the hoyal Commission by Williams, Zabrack, and Joy 
found that only 6.9% of the aggressive interactions in the 
television programs coded were by Black North Americans. 
While 74.3% oz the aggressive acts were committed by white 
North Americans. Williams, Zabrack and Joy found. that 
inter-group hostility was not emphasized on television. 
Thus it would appear that the responses to this question 
represent prejudice and perceptions of groups in society 


not group intezaction on television. 
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TABLE TWENTY-EIGHT 


"Television portrays certain groups or 
organizations in society as being 
more violent than others" 


nesponse Number of Percent 
responses ory tonal 


Strongly agree 6 3% 
es 52 38% 
Undecided 15 429% 
Disagree 49 2% 
strongly disagree 4 % 


TABLE TWENTY-NINE 
Groups Portrayed As Violent 


Group Number of Group Number of 

responses responses 
Low income or poor 1 Mafia 2 
Blacks cs All groups A 
rolice 10 Cowboys ‘ 
Indians 6 Hippies q 
fon-whites df. Klu- Klux Klan 4 
Avgabs 2 Mexicans 4 
mthnic groups = Young people 4 

Rach ie Society in 

seneral 4 


= 
yak 
() 


I. Perceptions of Portrayal of the Elderly on TV 


Slightly over one-half (53%) of the respodents agreed 
with the attitude statement, "Television does not realisti- 
cally depict the problems of the elderly." sixty persons 
(48°) view this as a serious problem which should be changed. 
Seventy-two percent of those who agreed with this state- 
ment indicated that television assumed an PREP LL iis © 
attitude toward the elderly. They believe that it is un- 
tic for television to give so little exposure to the 
elderly. Then wnen an elderly person is snown on tele- 


vision they are portrayed unrealistically. Twenty-eight 


enough of the loneliness and voverty ot the elderly. While 
fouz persons (3%) believe that television concentrates too 


much om tne ooor and loanely and coes not spend enough time 


Srowing the selr-sufYicient eiderly. 


Those persons who telt that television should devote 


Ow 


more time to the elderl; and their protlems argued that it 


would make weoole more aware or tie proolens ciyvieweimde i. 


Lt woulda help them to learn to cope tor tienselves. © 1c 
would @iso Helpwecouns vecple Pealize the <igTicuisties tae 


eléerix vace and help them more. 


A 


Cl the six persons who do not view this as a problen, 


two DerSsome stated that the elderly are noe 
vt u 


drematreo and 


very few would watch a program about them. One person 


” 


tnougrt such portrayals would be depressing while anothex 


selt the elderly create theiz own problems. 


a/ 
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J. Attitudes To Canadian Television 


Ween asked if they thought there should be more Can- 


ididian content in television just over half (53%) of the 


85) 


vespondents indicated that they agreed witn the need for 


more Canadian» content. 


TABLE THIRTY 


"Thexe should” be more? Canadian! content 
in television progranming" 


nesponse Numbex of Percent 
responses or total 
td 
Strongly agree a 6% 
Agree S 4G 
Undecided 44. 17% 
Disagree 4.4 35% 
Stvongly disagree 2 2% 


Tacle thirty-one reports the reasons given by those 
wno agreed with the need ror more Canadian content. Thirty 
percent of those agreeing gave reasons which can be clas- 
sivied as supporting the develocment or a Canadian tele- 
vision industry. The second most common reason is based 
upon Canadian nationalism. Closely related to tnese 
answers are those given boy respondents who felt that Cana- 
Gian content would make Canadians aware of their history, 


background, and Canadian influence. Kight percent of the 


i aihs. 
TABLE THIRTY-ONE 


lieasons Given For.More Canadian Content 


Reason Number of 
responses 


aan 


- @o give the Canadian television industry 


> 


a chance to grow a7 
—-because it's best for Canadian economy Ve 
-to give Canadian actors/actresses a chance 
to persorm and become known EZ 
-so Canadians don't have to go. to the U.S. to 
make a hit Ss 
-to develop Canadian industry “| 
-because there is just as much talent here 
SS eo. 4 
oe Hopenatitonealistic.. patriotic. reasons 444 
-it is best ror us if programming is ours 8 
-for Canadian nationalism 6 
2. To develop and make Canadians aware of their 9 
TdenuLty 
-need more Canadian influence, i.e., histor;, 
background, etc. to make us more aware of 8 
ourselves 
—-need more French-Canadian TV 4 


4. Because there is too much American programming 10 
-everything 1s oriented to the United States dt 


~don't like to see so much U.S. stuff -, 
-need to prevent American takeover of 
Canadian TV =) 
5. Because Canadian television is not as violent 
as United States television 2 
6. Agree only if changes are made ne 


~if the quality of Canadian TV is improved 6 
-if Cac material is improved B, 
-too much sex and bad language on CBC ae 
-if there is less CBC drama a 
-more documentary and W 5 type programs 4 
-if more variety and less 'highbrow' 

material on CBC 4 
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of the respondents objected to television content which 
is oriented to the United States. One 76 year old woman 
commented, "We might not have as much crime if more Cana- 
Cian shows were on television." 

Twenty-two persons (18% of those agreeing) modified 
their answers stating that they agreed only if changes were 
made in the txpe of programming produced in Canada. These 
pezsons wanted the quality of Canadian programming improved. 
several of them objected to the bad language and sexual 
content oi CBC programming in particular. Others wanted 
less divama, more variety, and "less highbrow material on 
The UEC. 

Persons who disagreed with the need for more Cana- 
dian produced content obgected because they did not find 
Canadian television appealing. As shown in table thirty- 
two, seventr-Six percent of those disagreeing believed 
that Canadian television isnot as exciting; “or go0d; has 
veor plots, is silly or stupid, and contains too much sex 
and drinking. Others relt that Canadian programs are too 
amateurish. Canadian actors and actresses lack popularity 
and are not professional. Three respondents were satisfied 
with the present balance. One individual said, "United 
States progzamming provides good entertainment and Cana- 
dian good news." Anothez respondent statec that "quality 
in progvanming is important and it really doesn't matter 


a 


wnezve it comes from." 


é.'. 
e 


neasons 


TABLE THIRTY-TWO 


Reasons Given For Less Canadian Content 


Because Materztal On Canacian television 
is not appealing Bh 


-not as exciting, not as good 4 

-~story is not as good; no plot; no rhyme 
or reason to Canadian stories, esvecially 
in movies 

-CCC drama terrible 

-too much sex and drinking 


6 


as 
i 


ea ND NOs 


-~CBC not worth watching 


~Sillly, stupid programs 
-doesn't keen your attention 


Because Uanadian television lacks professional 
quem ts as 
-ozograms senerally lack quality 18) 
-Canadian programs and actors amateurish S 
—-Canadian actors/actresses lack popularity 
as compared te American dl 
—jot as revined 4 
Because television orogvamming is adequate now 3 


S 
—~Satisfied with present balance O 
-U.o. provides good entertainment and 
Canadian gooc news 4 


Quelits is important it doesn't matter where 
tie Shew- comes Trom ‘ 


me ce Cee eee 


A LT TET ete ASS Steet spent 


Number of 
responses 
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TABLE THIRTY-THREE 


"here is a distinct difference between 
television Shows produced in the United States 
ana those produced in Canada" 


Response Number or eC Ceie 
responses oO. bye. 

ait ao Yar ao or Sa C 20 46% 

DuVOiee, eee | 


Agree ve 58% 


ay 7 ABS 
SiGe ee iO 40 
sa | . f 
Stzongly disagree es Ovo 


Cnly one-fourth or the respondents see no distinct 


a4 
See 


“erences between television shows produced in tne United 
States and snows produced in Canada. Generally those per- 


sons noting a difference focused upon the production sophis— 


tication and the quality of acting in United States pro- 
AUC tLOnSS These sespondents focused upon the expensive- 
Mees of U.S. productions. Ovex hall’ tie 2eacois eiven 20r 


the differences were related to program quality, produc- 


tion sophistication, and the quality of acting. The plots 


Ley e 


a 
{ 


ot Canadian shows were perceived as dull and less exciting. 


The language used in Canadian shows was perceived as being 


rougher than thet used in U. 8. produced shows. Canadian 


writers were perceived 


ct 


o put more emokasis on sexual themes. 


Vee 
TABLE THIRTY-FOUR 
Differences Between U.S. and Canadian Programming 


pn per A eee 


United states Canadian ‘ Number of 
SOoCuUcea SioOWws rocuced Sstiows responses 


eer + ner 


More expenSively produced Less expensively oy 
~oduced 
ore Soohisticared More stilted; iess et. 
natural sets 
Retter acting Actors less contideny AO 
Generally more professional roorer quality 25 
MOP eharcuGm se iene Dullex, less exciting sie, 
More verlet? Concentration on drama, 
documentaries 9 
Better plots--plots appeal Poorer plots--—dull ve 
to audience 
hanguage more ~efined nough language 6 
More violent Less violent 5 
SY Onrams fiver Suriece. More depth and sensi- 
toeatment LO GOpics tivity in programs 2) 
ness empliaSis upon sex More empnasis upon sex 
and Torin ie and drinking A 
Actors famous ana well Actors less well known 5 
Known 
Emphasis placed upon Less emphasis upon con- 
competitive values petitive values 2 
YPhonier, plastic and slick More true to lite fal 


Bratish influence visible 2 
Greater variety in actors pame faces all the time 7% 
e 


More noise Quieter 4 
Concentration on actors Concentration on story i 
More political Noncontroversial 4 
Engjovaole rougner emotionally to 


on af 


he 
On the other hand a small minority of viewers per- 
ceived that Canadian programs were "more true to life," 
"less phoney, plastic, or slick." They were quieter hav- 
ing less noise in the soundtrack. The plots of Canadian 
shows have more depth. They treat their characters with 
more sensitivity than United States writers who give a 


"surface" treatment to things. 
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Reasons for Watching Television 

Included in the questionnaire which each respondent 
coripleted prior tc viewing the television show was a ques= 
tion which sought to measure motivation for watching tele- 
vision. Several researchers have already linked media 
use with need gratification. The uses and gratification 
approacn to the audience was surveyed earlier in this re- 
port. (Basic so this theery 2s rthe widerstandine thay 
people can report their motives for utilizing the media. 

Researchers have begun to verify this position. Feled 
and Hatz (1) asked Israeli's which media was most helpful in 
Gime Of Crisis Lor a) obtainine agniormation about theysic— 
) understanding the significance of what was hao- 


penime, and c) relieving tensrom.” iney found that neopme 


usec the Padicllo Obtain 1nlCOrmalvion ebout ithe SsiLtuetvo.. 
Television was utilizec for tersion release and interpreta-— 
Caceres ‘adic, newspapers, and interpersonal conversatiozn 
Were “almostrequelryo Celevisiene or i1nterpretation siren. 
Cerstancing what was happening;. Yeled and katz did find 


: ai 
an0 Ey 
PSHE ets 


class differences with the educated person using 


Gne media for iAnvormatvion while the jess educate. 


>) 


Peried upon television. Children showed a prinary teed 
icz> tension release during the crisis period which Peled 
end .atZ studied. Television was used to meed this need 
with some viewing all the children's programs that were 


broadcast from G:00 A... to S:50 £.h. when their seus 


t25 

closed during the crisis. 
Greenberg and Dominick (2) found differences in motiva- 

tion for television watching between lowez income white 
anc biack teenagers and middle income teenagers. Middle 
income teenagers were least dependent upon television while 
lower income black teenagers were most dependent upon it. 
lower income white teenagers fell between the two groups 
on their dependency; upon television. The more disadvan- 
tasead teenagers sought "School-of-life" gratifications 


JPon Television asiwell) 4s. excitement and thrilis fulTill- 


Greenberg (4) also reports a study which measured 
Viewing sratifications of children in Great Britian. de 
compared the Gifferences between three age groups in the 
svatifications which television viewing fulfilled. Compar- 
ing television viewing preferences with aggressive attitudes 
it was found that children who watched television for ex- 
citement were more likely to watch violent television con- 
tent and have aggressive attitudes. 

The vresent survey drew upon the five functions of 
television viewing delineated by Greenberg. The question- 
naize develoved was similar to the Greenberg questionnaire. 


Tt esked respondents to indicate if the motivation for 


viewing television was true for them. Neasons were dy awn 
Geeenbers's 2 ~ch and other studies consuited while 

RSH GC SEX SS MEU ORS TS. S 2vesearcn ena SB rsans is u OF Geter Vert 7 

pc-eparins the questionnaire. Hach respondent was also 


m ¢ 


asked tc indicate specific shows which they watched for 


» 


ss 


( 


specific reasons. In other words, 11 a respondent Cuecked 
that they watched television "because it relaxes me," they 
were asked to name a specific show which they watched for 
relaxation, or a specific type of show which was watched 
for relaxation. 

The data was analyzed in three ways. First, an ana- 
Ivsis was conducted conparing program type given in response 
te the questionnaire with each type of reason. secondly, 
a factor analysis was conducted to analyze the factor 
stzucture of motivations Zor watching television. Finally, 
a correlation analysis was conducted to compare the viewing 
preferences of respondents with their reasons for watching 


television. 


Ae. Reasons Given for Watchine articular. -ocrans 


While every respondent completed this portion of the 
questionnaire not every respondent took the time, or could 
provide answers, to name specific shows for each reason:for 
viewing television. The analysis of data reported in table 
thirty-five reflects this inability to name specific pro- 
srams which are watched with specific motivations in mind. 

People were clearest about the motivation for watch- 
ing news programs and public affairs and documentaries. 
These programs fulfill a surveillance function in that these 
respondents report watching them to learn what is going on 


in the world. Forty-six percent (46%) of the respondents 


keason for watching 


Ge 


-s 
- 
2 e 


TABLE THIRTY-PIVE 


Reasons For Watching Television 


Type of program 


Number of 


responses 
vecause it relaxes me 69 
-Situation comedy eae 
-—muSical and variety ite 
-Ssoap operas S) 
-drama 7 
-sports 2 
-c>ime al. 
-religious . 
-othexr 
The Nature of Things 4 
Mezy Grifiin | 
Cartoons 4 
Liovies ‘] 
Because it is almost like a friend O4 
-public affairs and documentaries ? 
-Situation comedy 2 
<(retructiconal (Mr. Chips) 3 
—-religsious es 
-othez 
Marcus Welby M.D. 2 
Lawrence Welk 4 
Movies ‘ 
Talk shows a 
The Waltons | 
Boan opera 4 


Soap operas 


Because I learn from watching it 


-oublic affaizs and documentaries 
-—news 

—inetructional 

-panel shows 

-same shows 

-talk shows 


- othes . 
Another World 
Comedy 


Commei‘cials 
Mie Waltons 


Sle ow 


rif e 


-table thirty-five- 
pecause 1t 1S a habit 


-soap operas 

-—Other 
world Oo. busney 
Harcus Welby Hep. 
Kojak 
neadline flunters 
liews 
football 
J. Cousteau 


Because it helns me forget my problems 


-situation comedy 
—.1uSsieal and varvlet. 


= SC OC wie 


DiC Ose (Ce SUES toy 


Footoal 
Barney Mille= 


¥ a aie Chee can] ~ VY 7 Pe) 3 arte 
DECOUSE, Won 0 BNOW Wieu 1s “cine on 
tne worla 


[ews Dios aus 


—oubli.u alblaizvs and Gocutientaries 
—SDOrt 


peceuse Lo exciaves ie 


=SD07 US 
~orime 
-inovies 
-drama 
~adventur 
-oanel shows 
-Sex 

Because it helps me forget I am alone 
-d-ame 
-movies 
-Inysteriles 


\ 


—vig ‘n Whistle 


Because. J.7uste iike, u6.water a2 


-Situation comedy 
~sports 

-—nusical and variet: 
~childven's shows 
-crime shows 


WHER 


DO OS 


STD COE 6G 


Ss 
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LO 


10, 


A” 


ghee 


4 
e 


on, 


When 


-table thirty-five- 
Because I just like to watch it (continued) 


-drama 

-soap operas 

-other 
adventure 
Je Cousteau 
movies 
westerns 


tam bored 


-anything 
-adventure 

-crime shows 
-Situation comedy 
-medical shows 
-soap operas 
—-varlet; shows 


Because it calms me down 


wWhoen 


—-adventure snows 
-drame 


where oS. no. one to talk, To 


-soap operas 
-sports 
-anything 

-crime shows 
-Situation comedy 
—~medical shows 
-nusicals 


Because it is thrilling 


-crime shows 
-svorts 
-situation comed; 
-anything 

-drama 

—news specials 
-Sonny and Cher 


Because it passes the time away 


-soap operas 
-drama 

-Get Smart 
-Khoda 
-Switch 


Soe 


hts Sets ee) ONS 


ne) 


a MES ND Wil ASS A gS 


ay Set ENS YESS) 


ma 


ag 
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15, So I can get away from the rest of the’ family-0 


“G. Because it gives me ideas a 
—~public affairs and documentaries 
~instructional 
-~adventure 
-panel shows 
-situation comedy 
-inusicals 
-creligious 
—~Channel 8 TV 


ve Sas RO ee 


ApS 
{= 


“?. Because it gives me something to do 


-instructional 
=-muSical shows 
—-Switch 4 


SNS 


~anything 4 
AS. SO. le Gaw heat. LOCC Cm urn es & 
-instructional 5 
-educational os, 

“3, Because I don't have to do anything when I 
watch television 5 
-Situation comedy 4 
-musical snows 4 
-panel shows ¢ 
2G, 60 a "can be alone O 
7. Because it stirs me up 2 
—-Hockey 1 
-J. A. Cameron a 
22. Because it makes me feel less lonely O 
2%. Because I enjoy watching 4.03 
-Situation comedy ee 
-crine shows 6 
-musical and variety © 
-soap operas 6 
-drama & 
-religious fe 
-sports Yo 
-adventure tT 
-children ‘1 
-panel shows if 


ak 


-public affairs and documentaries 
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e+. So I can get away from what I am doing 


-talk shows 
-sports 


-soap operas % 
-Situation comedy 

25. Because it is nice to have another voice in 
the house Pe 
-musical and variety shows 2 
-talk shows 2 
-dramna 4 
26. Because it is’ so much fun 46 
-~Situation comedy ? 
-same snows 6 
-crime shows 4 
-drama # 
-sports a 
27. Because it is a pleasant rest 44 
-soap operas dh 
-nusical and variety 5 
-chiidren's shows 4 
-drama 4q 
-Situation comedy 4 
-panel shows 7] 

2e&. Because it teaches me things I didn't learn 
in school hs 
-oublic affairs and documentaries ? 
-panel shows 2 
-drama 4 
-talk shows ‘| 
23. When I have nothing better to do 13 
-musical and variety shows 4 
-soap operas 3 
-crime shows 2 
-~movies 2 
~adventure 
-situation comedy 4 
-anything 4 
40. Because it nelps me learn about myself we 
-public affairs and documentaries 3 
A 
i 
: 


Tee 
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31. Because it helps me to forget about my problems 


in my work is 

-drama "i 

-~idockey 5 

-medical shows 4 

32. So I can learn about what could happen to me 9 
-public affairs and documentaries 5 

-crime shows 4. 


specifically said news programs were watched "because I 
want to know what's going on in the world." When docu- 
mentaries, public affairs, and sports programs are included 
in the analysis these programs were linked with this rea- 
son for watching television by eighty-eight percent (88%) 
oi the respondents. 

The next most common reason for watching television 
was for relaxation. Several different types of programs 
are used to rulfill this function. Soap operas were men- 
tioned most often by women. Apparently many of them re- 
lax in the afternoon while watching a soap opera. Musical 
and variety shows are also seen as fulfilling this function. 
Situation comedies were used both for relaxation and enter- 
tainment. 

The third function which these viewers felt televi- 
sion met was their need for information. Again public 


affairs and documentaries were seen to fulfill the learning 


tap 
TABLE THIRTY-SIX 


Reasons For Watching TV By Type of Program 


ype of Program Reasons given for Number of 
watching responses 


1. News Programs 


-Because I learn from watching it ? 
“Because I want to know what's going on 

in the world S/ 
-Because it is thrilling 4 

ee .ublic Affairs and Documentaries 

-Because it is almost like a friend fe 
~Because I learn from watching it 50 
~Because I want to know what is going 

om in the worle 47 
-decause I just like to watch it 

(especially J. Cousteau) 4 
-Because it helps me learn about myself 4 
-So I can learn about what could happen 

to me ., 

4. Daytime Soap Oneras 

-Because it relaxes me . 
—-Because I learn from watching it 

(especially Another World) 4] 
-Because it is a habit 3 
—-Because I just like to watch it i 
-Wren I am bored ie) 
-When there is no one to talk to 2 
—-Because it passes the time away 5 
-Because it is a pleasant rest Li 
-—When I have nothing better to do 2 
-Because I enjoy watching € 
—-So I can get away from wnat I am doing % 
-Because it helps me forget my problems as 


f. Musical and Variety Shows 
~Because it relaxes me iF 
-~Because it almost like a friend 
(especially Lawrence Welk) 

-~Because it helps me forget my problems 
-—~Because I just like to watch it 

-\nen I am bored 

-jWhen there is no one to talk to 


SNIP 
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5. Sports 

-Because it relaxes me 7 
-Because it is habit (especially football) 4 
~Because I want to know what is going on 

in the world 5 
-Because it excites me 21] 
-~Because I just like to watch it & 
-Wnen there is no one to talk to rad 
-—-Because it is thrilling 5 
-Because it stirs me up (esp. hockey) a 
~Because it 1S so much fun 4 
-Because it helps me learn about myself 4 


-Because it helps me forget my problens 
in my work (especially hockey) 


‘ 
mt) 


6. Situation Comedies 


ine) 
SN ONTO 


-Because it relaxes me 

—-Because it is almost like a friend 
—-Because it helps me forget my problems 
-~Because I like to watch it 

-wWhen I am bored 

-When there is no one to talk to 
-Because it 1s thrilling 

-~Because it passes the time away (esp. Rhoda) 
-Because I enjoy watching 4 
-So I can get away from what I am doing 
~Because it iS so much fun 

-Wnen I have nothing better to do 

-~Because it is a pleasant rest 


es 


mR a 


a 
aed 


SSN) 


7. Medical Shows (especially Marcus Welby) 

-Because it is almost like a friend 
(especially Marcus Welby) 

-Because it helps me forget my problems 

-When I am bored 

-wWhen there iS no one to talk to 

-Because it helps me forget about my proprenes 
at work 


SNe TO 


&. Children's Shows (The World of Disney 
5G 


-Because is a habit | 

-Because I just like to watch it 5 

-Because I enjoy watching it < 

-Because it is pleasant rest al 
9. Drama 

-Because it relaxes me ? 


~Because it is almost like a friend 
(especially the Waltons) < 


JOP 


ad aw 


DE a 
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-Because it excites me " 
-Because it helps me forget I am alone 4 
-Because I just like to watch it 5 
-When I am bored | 
-Because it calms me down when I am angry 4 
-Because it is thrilling 2 
-Because it passes the time nl 
-Because I enjoy watching 5 
-Because it is nice to have another voice 

in the house 7 
-Because it is so much fun 4 
-Because it is a pleasant rest f 
-Because it teaches me things 4 
~Because it helps me forget about my problems 

in my work 4 


Adventure 


-Because it excites me 

-~Because 1 just like to watch it 

-When I am bored 

-Because it calms me down when I am angry 
—Because it gives me ideas 

—-Because I enjoy watching 

-When I have nothing better to do 


a NN SS SS 


Crime Shows 


-Because it xselaxes me 

-Because it excite me 

-~Because I just like to watch it 
-Wnen I am bored 

~When there is no one to talk to 
-Because I enjoy watching 
-~Because it is so much fun 

-When I have nothing better to do 4 
-So I can learn about what could happer to me’ 


Ao resi Ga 


Game Snows 


-~Because J learn from wa 
=BOCRiuse- 2c 1S sO auc 9. 


Panel Shows 


lod 


-Because I learn from watching it 

-Because it is habit (especially Headline 
Hunters and Front Page Challenge) 

—~Because it excites me 

-Because it gives me ideas 

—~Because I don't have to do anything when 
I watch television 

-Because it teaches me things I didn't learn 
in school 2 


TA? 
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44, Talk Shows (Merv Griffin) 


-Because it relaxes me 

~Because it is almost like a friend 

-Because I learn from watching it 

~Because it is nice to have another voice 
in the house 

-Because it teaches me things I didn't learn 
in school 


Ade (ks 


15. Religious Shows 


~Because it relaxes me 

-Because it is almost like a friend 
-Because it gives me ideas 

-Because I enjoy watching 


DO 3 POW 


16. Instructional 


-Because it is almost like a friend S) 
~Because I learn from watching it a 
-~Because it gives me ideas Lb 
-Because it gives me something to do ‘ 
-So I can learn how to do things 5 


17. Animated Shows No responses 


TABLE THIRTY-SEVEN 
Reasons lor Which No Program Type Was Given 


Reason 


Re 


15. So I can get away from the rest of the family 
So I can be alone 


oO 
22. Because it makes me less lonely 
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or teaching function. Instructional shows were named as 
fulfilling this function. Several people also stated that 
they learnead from watching panel shows and game shows. 
These shows--instructional and panel--help people to fill 
in the gaps in their knowledge. A few believe that they 
learn things from television which they could not learn, 
OD OIG oOG akSernieinschool. 

finally people watch television simply because they 
enjoy watching it. This is especially true ofwsoap operas, 
Situation comedies, adventure shows, and crime shows. Men 
incicatec that sports shows fulfilled the enjoyment fun- 
ction. Musicsal and variety shows were another type of 
show that people watched simply for enjoyment. 
the Reasons For Watching 


B. The Factor; Analysis of 


A principle axis factor analysis was performed with 
varimax rotation, employing a Kiel-Wrigly criterion of two 
principal loadings per factor, as in the previous Zactor 
analysis. Only two of the variables loaded on more than 
one zactor. None of them loaded on three factors. Nine 
factors emerged with each containing more than two major 


principal loadings. Table thirty-seven reports the major 


factor loadings for each reason for viewing television. 


TABLE THIRTY-EIGHT 
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Factor Analysis of Reasons For Watching Television 


Reasons 


Factor Loadings 


2 D) 4. 


y) 6 


12 


23 


10 


Ce 


AS 


when there is 


no one to taik . 70 


LrKe) 


nice to have 
another human 


voice in house 


when alone 


when I am 
bored 


it makes me 
feel less 
lonely 


it helps me 
forget I am 
alone 


helps me for- 
get my prob- 
lems in ny 
work 


3 teaches me 


things I did- 
net lear in 
school 


so I can learn 
GO xO. echines Sle te. 


haven't done 
before 


want to know 


what is going -.14 


On) 2n worid 


helps me learn 


about myself 


t learn. from 
watching it 
it gives me 
ideas 


Sy) 


Pisl® 


214 


Se. mene 


eis hey fry OM eats 


2-05 .14 


rer 


216 


Psi RN 


Foye 


oAQG O04 


«48 2.08 
© 50-.06 


aS ea 4 


ect 


209 


sOs £09 


eden 5 7 


Peal 


se) De ee 


O01 


ras. 


2 O44 -.05 
ele -.17 


207 -.01 


eu ONE 


OOe et sD 


219 17 -ot4 


dee 


014 418 


ee 


-~.12-.05 


204 647 
-—.02-.06 


02 .07 =—.03 
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Reasons 4 2 4 Ay 5 6 ? 8 9 


2? it's a plea- 

sant rest nic meee ee ne we eh IO) it IE Suge ean IER tor 
1 at relexes 

me 206 -.02 ote PL ee, ¥20 ai 36.5: ~06 eat 
20 so L. can be 

alone oD NO Be OG eOese «CGrageie elec. «07 «US 
2 so Tani get 

away from sce. Sty ete eo Orr MeL eeeee eee, 60s 

what I am 

doing 
oT rt “Ssties “me 

up ~O4 O09 620 aS -.05 06 Re ae ES etG 
24 1 enjov 

watching it Je Cee ee Cae “SU sett Oe, oe: Se 054. OF 
SL, zust. Lake 


co watch 20S 014 7 hd tas Ae) ot 202 ~05=-.02 
eS ayn ey SO .mucD, 
fun 14 Ales 019 -.07 045 202 Poh. 49 gs Ws 


19 gives me some- 
thing to do ho Aes OS cl Pes eee ae ISN ae he auitere echer 


14. passes the 
time away Oe Ee 5 COW Oe W203 KOs 
AA. te dLOT Lb have 
to do any- 
v A War A 2 ee eee 
cha ae ailien aise ka Gk en Ost 504 206".,08-.01 
watch it 


2? when I have 
nothing bet- 
ter ford D0” 6 he awe eee noe eet See «Ue 406 


O36 exe bess Ginn Ob se, Pei ao abe Ce te Be ae See / 
ome Ee He a gs 

ling Sth S05 %eo Oo Seo se 
tae 16 sa IB Dat Pret rene OD soles 3 CO ee eo ne ee Oe 


42 I can learn 
about what ete yet «co 4-06 = 706-05 =e 55 «06 
could happen 
me 
2 almost like a 
friend Be ed bw OD OG Sey eee OF. O65 


5 helps me for- | 
get my pro- “06 ~ 605 744 9 A205 ee re ee oe 445 
blems 


Ce aaa i aR i a ne 
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Factor one is the largest factor accountamgs Tor firty 
percent of the explainable variance. Again if one con- 
siders only factor loadings of .40 or better, six reasons 
load on this factor. Factor one may be named the loneli- 
ness factor. Each of the items relates to using the tele- 
vision to forget about being lonely and have another 
human voice in the house. 

Factor two consists of five items and accounts for 
eleven percent of the explainable variance. This factor 
may be named the information gathering, or learning, fun- 
ction. Each of the items relates to learning about what 
is going on in the world and getting new ideas. his fac- 
tor also includes tne item about learning from television 
things wnich were not learned in school. 

Factor three consists of two items which relate to 
~elaxation. Item sixteen, "because it gives me ideas," 
eaiso joaaqs on Chis factor. This factom accounpte = creer 10 
percent of the explainable variance. It may be named the 
relexation factor. 

tactor Four consists of three items and accounts for 
seven percent 


of the explainable variance. This is an 


sey) 


escape factor. Here people are using television to seu 


tLey 
away fvom wnat they are doing. The last item, "because it 
a] 


stirs me up," would sugsest that it is a change of pace. 


it could weli be called an activation factor focusing up— 


on the individuals need to be alone with a new activity 


Which raises the physical or emotional activation level. 
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factor five also consists of two strong items and 
another which loads on this factor as well as on factor 
eigkt. These items are "because I enjoy watching it," 
“pecause I just like watching," and "because it is so 


much fii" 


It would appear proper to call this the enjoy- 
ment tractor. Here people watch television simply for the 
enjoyment of watching it. It is fun for them and they 
like to watch it. 

Factor six has two items which load strongly on it 
and two which two which load on this factor and one other. 
Factor six accounts for five percent of the explainable 
variance. The items loading on this factor are "because 
it gives me something to do," "because it passes the time 
away," "because I don't have to do anything else when I am 
watching it," and "when I have nothing better to do." This 
factor can be called a passing the time with television 
factor. Here the individual indicates that he/she watches 
television because there is nothing else to do and it helps 
pass the time. 

Factor seven has two items which load on it and ex- 
plains four percent of the variance. It is an excitement 
factor with the following items: "because it exites me," 
"because it is thrilling." This factor correlates with 
watching crime shows for menand watching soap operas for 
women. This appears, therefore, to be a specialized fac- 


tor relating to excitement gained from watching specific 


types of shows. 
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Factor eight has two variables loading on it along 
with several others which also load on another factor. 

The items are "because it is a habit," "so I can learn 

about what could happen to me," "because it is so much fun," 
"because it helps me learn about myself," and "because it 
helps me forget about my problems at my work." Each of 
these items relates to self-knowledge. This is the seli- 
knowledge factor and self-expression factor. The indivi- 
Gual is using television to learn about oneself but such 
learning appears to occur from habitual viewing which the 
person likes because it is fun. 

Factor nine is the weakest of all factors. One item 
loacs Significantly on it)and two v.othersondvon aeewetn 
loadings of another factor also. Thesatems loadine on this 
factor are "because it is almost like a friend," "helps me 
to forget my problems," and "because it helps me forget I 
am alone." This might be called the alienated viewer fac- 
tor. The social isolate who is alone, uses the television 
as @ human surrogate, thus forgetting. about being alone 
and friendless. 

The mean factor scores for each of these factors are 
much lower than those reported by Greenberg in similar 
research. The mean scores for each factor range from 
4.00 to 7.30, when a score of 4.00 is given for indicating 
that the reason is the respondents own reason or a score 
of 7.00 for not true for the respondent at all. This may 


incicate that this particular format may not be the best 
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one for studying adult motivations. Although Greenberg's 
research indicates that there is a corresponding decrease 
in mean factor value with increasing age. This data con- 
tinues the trend with age discovered by Greenberg indicat- 
ing that as one grows older different motivations, or 


ratifications, decrease in importance. Table thirty- 


07 


nine gives the factor-item means for this group of respon- 
dents. Ji importance is indicated by strengtn of the fac- 
tor-item mean then factor five is the most important for 
these adult viewers. In other words, the data indicates 
that adults watch television first for enjoyment, secondly 
tor relaxation, and tairdly for iniormation. © Other eratiii- 
cations may be important given the situation in which the 
adult finds him/herself and given the personality of the 


adult viewer. 


TABLE THIRTY-NINE 


Factor-item Means for Adults 


factor Average factox Average 
item score item score 
5 - enjoynent 245 7 — excitement ioc, 
4 - relaxation ei 2 3 —- human sur- hehore 
rogate 
IL One 1 nN Pee ; p= a 
P information 2.30 1 Bae eee a 50 
G = passes time (Pisis t -—- escape AG 
©& = self-infor- A900 
as be ef 
mation 


treat eiin ae SIC TOE IT Ia aT TT 8 eee 
seein espace AP SEES ECC EACLE CECI LAETOLI LD 


CGC. Analysis of reasons by comparison with viewing prefer- 


CUS 


Interesting patterns begin to emerge from the data 
when a comparison is made between steady viewing of a 
axticular type of television show and the reasons given 
coz watching television. Since several of these patterns 
are central to the focus of this study a general descrip- 
tion will be given of each viewing preference including 
not only the reasons for watching television but also 
responses tc attitudinal statements, the fortress mentality 
statements, perceived reality of television, and general 


viewing responses. 


, 


The Viewer Who’ Peeters Watchine Crime shows 


The regular viewer of crime shows among these re- 
svondents is slightly younger than other viewers but not 
Signizicantly younger. The data does not show any clear 
tendency for younger viewers to watch more crime shows as 
did, for example, Greenberg and Gordon's respondents(4). 
They do tend to be persons who watch more television than 
other respondents, i.e., the correlation between hours 
spent watching television and viewing crime shows was 
Bvevenit Oenteoe (by =) se) en they are nov watching 
crime shows) they tend to watch shows that are similar to 
crime shows in action, e.g., adventure shows, adult situa- 
tion comedies, medical shows, sports, and children's shows 


(see table forty). 
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TABLE FORTY 


Correlations Between Watching Crime Shows 
and Other Types of Programs 


Type of Program Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 
Adventure Shows ri ag 
Animated Shows 28 
Situation Comedies (repeats) » 53 
Situation Comedies pa 
Medical Shows op 
Seacc unre ooo 
SpoZvs we 
Children's Shows <eU 


rlease note: 
on] 


-aee 


To save space and the reader's patience, 
y correlations over 0.20 will be reported in most 
tables. A—correlation of this size explains four per- 
cent of the explainable variance. While correlations 
larger than .iG are, statistically significant an arbi- 
trary decision has been made by the author to report only 
comrelations of this magnitude. The non-technical reader 
should realize by now that Peazson Product Moment Correla- 
tions between +.18 and -.%& are not diiferent from ze~o 
and signifies that there is no relationship between the 
two variables. ) 


Persons who watch crime shows do so because they 
enjoy them and find them exciting (see table forty-one). 
Watching crime shows also allows the viewer to forget about 
problems at work. Generally however the correlations 
indicate that the viewing of crime shows relates to three 
of the factors distinguished by the factor analysis-- 


vu 


enjoyment, passing time, and escape. 
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TABLE FORTY-ONE 


Correlations Between Watching Crime Shows 
and Reasons For Watching Television 


renee ee ees=nossop rssh ssn dspSatnennPeenspasnshasse-pseuissiasssas-acceseenmeeaee gees 
i ; aie 
Reason :For Watching Television Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 
ee ee ee 


ed Because I enjoy watching it - 28 
7+ Because it passes the time away « 54 
“/ Because it gives me something to do i id 
1) Because Gs tare 200 
> Because it helps me forget my problems ee 
¢ Because it excites me e225 
9 Because I just like to watch it a 
j2 When there is no one to talk to Aves 
9, Because it helps me rorget about my problems 

in my work 24 
eo Because it is so much fun ecw 
29 When I have nothing better to do Bale 


(SSE eRe E 


When asked to estimate the amount of violent content 
to be found in both Canadian and United States programming 
these viewers tended to estimate less violence. 9) This con— 
~orms with previous research which Shows that viewers o2 
violent shows perceive less violente in the media because 
oz: desensitization. 

If the previous research is correct then viewers of 
crime shows should agree with those questions which seek 
to measure a fortress mentality. The respondents of? this 
Survey who watch crime shows do not display this phenomena 
(see table forty-two). Even though they watch violent 


programs regularly they do not agree withany of the fortress 


apie) 


nenvality statements. There iS even a Slight tendency, 


TABLE FORTY-TWO 


Correlations Between Watching Crime Shows 
anc Fortress Mentality Statements 


otetenent Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 
2/7. ‘Tre world is a dangerous place to be ~O4 


26. Violence is unavoidable in Canadian Society .%73 


4°. it is sate to walk the downtown streets of 
a large city at night fhe 


4, Ul ess iicreasingl: 7 necessary to have a gun 
in one's home for pr -otection of self and 
Fam 

?. School age children are not safe outside 


theizx own neignborhood without an adult Pe he! 


548. Violence and aggzession are good ways to 
ceal with comidaict Ab hs 


£5. If asked: |for a cigarette, by a .stranger on 
2 downtown .city, street, 1 would hurry on 


by without stopping tor he might be a 
mugger ed 


arthouch,ibsS,n0b, sipniticant statistically, tor viewers 
of crime suows to show trust of a stranger they meet on 
a downtown icity street. This isthe exact opposite of 
the way in which persons with a fortress mentality should 
act. 

Again those persons who view crime shows regularly 
do not perceive that television content 1s true to life 


(see table forty-three). They also know, or apparently 


ae 
pl 
(69) 


TABLE FORTY-THREE 


Correlations Between Watching Crime Shows 
and Perceived Reality of Television Content 


oe 


statement - Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 


“7e Events depicted in television families, 
Such as the Bunkers and Jeffersons, are 
just like things which happen in real 
ier tones OW 


VS. The trehtine on televa 63 onus usu eke 
tie 2iehtine wer real ite -.03 
2’. The amount of violence depicted on tele- 
vision is a realistic rerlection of the 
amount of violence in Canadian society ALG]S 
%. Violent actions portrayed on television 
usually involve people who do not know 
eacn other well oU 


25. Crimes of violence are hardly ever be- 
tween relatives in real life S21" 


+ LoS quite common Torgtiie evierim :oceg 


violent action to not know the aggres- 
SOS 4 Oe 


a aa a a ay a aT a ene Reameey aK pee BER EEE“ Yaneemnemnr meme mere meee 
*indicates correlations which are statistically Signifi- 
Gant au woe «<0> Level 


Know, that violent crimes often occur between relatives in 
real life. Although this is contradicted somewhat by the 
slightly significant correlation indicating agreement with 
he last statement. 

hegular viewers of crime shows feel that there are 
too many documentaries on Canadian television. They would 
also like to see more excitement in television shows. They 


believe that they "can watch all kinds of television shows 
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without them causing me to act Similarly". They also 
disagree with statement twenty-two, "to decrease the amount 
of painful and harmful action in society television vio- 
lence should be censored." 

The viewer of crime shows disagrees with the state- 
ment that more Canadian programming was needed on Canadian 
television. They were also more likely to agree that tele- 
vision makes a good babysitter. They disagree with the 
statement that television is intellectually insulting. 

Generally the picture which emerges from the data 
of the viewer who prefexrs to watch crime Shows is one who 
watches crime shows for relaxation and excitement. They 
do not perceive that television shows are realistic or 
true to life. They do not agree with any of the fortress 
mentality questions. They enjoy the present state of tele- 
vision programming, do not want more Canadian programming, 
and may use television as a babysitter for their children. 
Viewer of Soap Coeras 


ow he Regular 


The regular viewer of soap operas 1s more likely to 


© 2 18.50, 3 d.f.3 p & .001: 


be a woman than a man (X 
Contingency Coefficient - C = .36). Table forty,-four 
~eports the correlations between watching soap operas and 
~easons for watching television. The viewez of the arfter- 
noon soap opera uses television for relaxation--as a rest 
(ilote for the non-technical reader: the contingency coe- 
ficient is similar in meaning to the correlation coef- 
ficient. It expresses the relationship between being 
female and watching soap operas.) 


Correlations Between Watching Soap Operas 
and Reasons For Watching Television 


“easons Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 

ev. Because it is a pleasant rest 2 
Co. Because it makes me feel less Lonel; <7 
“4. Because it passes the time away o 54 
i. Because it is a habit 032 
11. Because it calms me down when I am angry 232 
2%. Because I engoy watching ey 
2. Because it is almost like a friend oe 
“9, Because it gives me something to co $2 
46, Because it, is thrvriline ee 
3. Because I just like to watch it eas 


25>. Because it is nice to have another human 
Vole. Ter OUSG he 


. —woem ol sain bored § 


42. 6o J] Gan learn about what could happen to 


me a 
&. Because it nhelps me forset I am alone ,eo 
O°. Because it stirs me uo wee 
Vie oO Me Cate LeSrn VOWs Te (“COMC ne Ge eareraa, 

done beicuve 2 24 
PGs * SeGause =C 18 SO much Run els: 
5. Because it helps me forget my problems ee 


from the cGaily activities. It also helps the viewer to 
escave the toredom or doing housework. It would avpear 


+1, 


that many viewers develop a bond of friendship with the 
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soap operas ful- 


Watching 
chores, 


Characters on the soap opera 
Fills needs of loneliness, relaxation, escape from 


ation about onesel 
soap operas agreed that television makes 


and, inforr 
Viewers of D operé 

Vel b.uer. et of all groups or viewers they 
—seven percent or 


good bab 
the most. “Only forty 
the statement that television made a 


the respon- 


a 


agreed th 


acreed with 


dents agr 
ent disagreed with it. 


good babysitter. Horty-eight perc 
the sample was divided rather equally over this ques- 


So 
EL. OTL. 
rersons who agreed that television makes a good baby- 
Sitter stated that they felt it keep children occupied 
while entertaining them. It is relaxing for children. 
It helps tazried mothers. The mother always knows wrere 
when they ere watching television. 
agreeing with 


tne children are 
ineteen respondents (33% of those 
statement) qualified their resvonse to say that only ce 
good for children to watch. They especial- 

: Thus these 


Snows were 
Mr. Dress-U 
television made a good baby 


ea 


woah 
cove ned Sesame Street and 
spondents were saying that 

but only when ildren's programs were being broad- 


She apt sive 
rSy al ea Sa 


substitute 


Those persons who disagreed with using television 
as a babysitter stated that it was a poo for 
a human being. That the duties of a baby sitter were too 
comolex and television could not provide the love and 

These people felt that it was 


affection children need. 


= ee 
better for children to go outside and play. Sixteen of 
these respondents (27%) believe that parents should censor 
their children's television viewing. As two respondents 
put it, "Kids will end up idiots ii “they watch toc much 


Ty iB] 


Ve 


3. The Xegular Viewer of Adult Situation Comedies 

Viewers of adult situation comedies give many of the 
Same reasons for watching television as those who watch 
soap operas and crime shows. They watch because it is a 
habit. It also helps them to pass the time and gives 
them something to do. They watch because it is enjoyable, 
relaxing, and passes the time. They do not indicate any 
tendency to watch because they have problems or out of 


poredom. 


TABLE FORTY-FIVE 


Correlations Between Watching Adult Situation Comedies 
and Reasons For Watching Television 


Reason Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 

‘t-, Because it passes the time away 205 
(oe Deco Useutb. 2S CN Lene Pode 
“,. Because it is a habit Peele. 
1?. Because it gives me something to do ven 
24. Because I enjoy watching it were 
GS. Because I gust enjoy watching ga 
ev. Because it is a pleasant rest seu 


2. When there Ls*no one to talk to you 


42D 
4, The Regular Viewer of Situation Comedies 
It will be recalled that for the purpose of this study 


+ situation comedy was divided into two dis- 


e 


the categor 
tinct types of shows, i.e., adult situation comedies 


and family situation comedies. What reasons for watching 


ct 
@) 
fe 


evision correlated with watching family situation con- 


edies? Table forty-six reports the significant correla- 


TABLE FORTY-SIX 


Correlations Between Watching Family Situation Comedies 
and reasons For watching Television 


heasons : Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 

24. Because I enjoy watching it eo 

40. When I an bored eco 

foe Wien “Were Ls gio one cboctalk to ecy, 

19. Because it gives me something to do ee'/ 

44., Because it passes the time away ee 

26, Because it is so nuch fun a ae 
19, Because I don't have to do anything when 

J o 
lt watch pe 
“, Because it gives me something to do sou 


ee 
rn 


Compared to the regular viewer or adult situation 
somedies who watches for relaxation and enjoyment, these 
viewer's watch because it passes the time. It is fun to 


watch and enjoyable but less habitual than viewing adult 


1. 
is 


ay 
WN 
i 


Situation comedies. 

Viewers of both types of situation comedy agree that 
television makes a good babysitter. They do not howevex 
Show any Significant propensity to share the other viewers 
OZ Crime Shows or soap operas. 

De 


wne re>son Who Views Public Affairs Programming and 


VOCUS odo Les 


a 


Persons who indicated that they watched public affairs 


PrORPensS arG documentaries (Ol ten Show siisantl cater ens 
attitudes towards television programming than those view- 
ers previously discussed. These are viewers wiewuse tele— 
VuSPOn as a Source Of In7Orration (see vepile forty-seven). 
ime” watch television because they learn trom it. 2aplic 
arvalrs programs and documentaries help them to know what is 


ar ear mi cry atlas eee ay 72 Dinar es ~ ate} rs MS aNGaE — 
SOLUS Of In vae worla. They do not waten because Gie are 


vu 


bored, neec excitement, or nave nothing better to do with 
PlCLe VENe Se Ae Were mo Crise cen e program but 


tnely motivation for watching comes from thei= need to 
Snow and cevelop new ideas about the world. 

Viewers woo andicated that they Pegularly water 
crime Shows, soap operas, musical and Variety Sicwen meueo— 
uation comedy ~epeats, and sports all disagreed with the 
stevemencs that television is intellectually Iinsulpige.s 
However, Viewers of public affairs xr ‘ograms and cocunen- 
taries resularly tended to agree rather strongly that tele 


Fae ) 


Vision is intellectually insult: Ho other eroupea: 


ph ae iy 


wo 
TABLE PORTY-SEVEN 


Correlations Between Watching Public Aftfaizs Progzans 
and Documentaries and Leasons For Watching Television 


.e@asons Pearson 
rroduct Moment 
Correlation 
Si ecause I learn from watching it eae 
GS. »Because I want to know what is going on 

ily woe world Sota 

7. Because it excites me -.20 

2>. When I have nothing better to do -.22 
"Lewes asreed with this position. Thirty-two percent 


o- those agreeing with the statement that television is 


to be insulting. a#ighteen percent of those agreeing said 
they found television insulting when people were degraded, 
insulted, or exploited. Four persons specifically mentioned 
situation comedies produced in the United States which made 


fun or-"ethnre eroups, eseogcALD Inthe Wanrlys Ten per- 


cent of those agreeing said that television was insulting 
wnen it talked down to peovie. That it 1s often seared to 
the mentality of a grade five intelligence or was. comparable 
to a "Harlequin Romance." Six percent said there was no 
intellectual depth to television programming. That tele- 
vision shows Go not stimulate thought. That tne; over- 

life and society. Another six percent felt that 


television has an unrealistic interpretation of life. 


oe 
That television shows divide society into stereotyped 
zood gusy and bad guys with the good guys always winning. 
That medical shows in particular present ideal situations 
which never happen in real life. That police shows simplify 
life too much. Specific programs that were mentioned as 
especially insulting were Adam 72, Monty Python's Flying 


Cizcus, Funny Farm, and the Sonny and Cher Show. 


The regular viewer of public affairs programming and 
documentaries uses television for different reasons than 
viewers of other types of shows. They seek information 
from television. They dre critical of television pro- 
sramming. They want more Canadian content. They believe 
changes need to be made in television content. They do 
not believe in using television as a babysitter. They 
especially do not watch television for excitement or be- 


cause there is nothing else to do. 


This review has shown that different types of tele- 
vision programming do indeed fulfill different needs in 
the life of the television viewer. It is possible to 
delineate different dimensions of needs and gratifications 


wnich television viewing fulfill. 


bee 
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Correlates of Hours Spent Watching Television 


What is the relationship between extensive television 
viewing and responses to the questionnaire? As has already 
been shown, regular viewers of crime shows do not possess 
a fortress mentality. The question still remains if ex- 
tensive viewing of television has an effect upon the for- 
tress mentality. 


Tours spent watching television correlate positively 


— 


with all of the types of television shows except for pub- 
lic affairs programs and documentaries, and religious shows. 
Watching extensive television relates positively to agree- 
ment with the statement that there is enough variety on 
television. It is also related to agreement with the state- 
ment, “I like to have the t.v. running white Loam i ae 
house but I really don't care what program is on." There 
are no Significant relationships between extensive tele- 


vision viewing, authoritarianism, anomia, and pollyanna. 


TABLE FORTY-EIGHT 


Correlations Between tiours Watching Television 
Authoritarianism, Anomia, and Pollyanna 


Personality Variable Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 
Authoritarianisn Pete 
Anomia «GG 


©ollyanna O04 
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TABLE FORTY-NINE 


Correlations Between Hours Watching Television 
and Fortress Mentality Statements 


Statement ; Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 
ev. The world is a dangerous place «| 


S. Violence is unavoidable in Canadian society .710 


4%. it is safe to walk the downtown streets of 
a large city at night -.05 


45. it is increasingly necessary to have a 
gun in one's home for protection of self 
and family ects 


7e school age children are not safe outside 
their own neighborhood without an adult Pais 


48. Violence and aggression are good ways to 
dedi. wat con: ict Oy, 


45. if asked for a cigarette by a stranger on 
a downtown city street, J would hurry on 
by without stopping for he might be a 


mugger Aah 
ee LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL ALLL LED 
TR 
beam ee 


Resvondents who report watching extensive television 
agree with two of the seven statements used to measure the 
fortress mentality. While this iS "signiticant it cércvainly 
is not the overwhelming evidence for a strong relationship 
between amount of time spent viewing television and the 
fortress mentality which Gerbner reports. It is clear 
that extensive viewing of television by itself cannot 


exvlain the fortress mentality. 
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TABLE FIFTY 


Comrelations Between Hours Watching Television 
and Perceived Reality of Television Content 


Statement Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 


17, Events depicted in television families, 
Such as the Bunker or Jez fersons , are 
ee like things which happen in real 


ife Pye oe 
Hee. THEOL ighting on television is just like 
fighting in real life ee 


eo. The amount of violence depicted on tele- 

vision is a realistic reflection of the 

amount of violence in Canadian society Piao: 
25. Violent actions portrayed on television 

usually involve people who do not know 

each other «06 


e5. Crimes of violence are hardly ever between 
relatives in real life pene 


TOs Lo 18 Quite common Toreytnervictinoot a 


violent action to not know the aggres- 
sor “| 


“ersons who watch more television perceive more re- 
ality in television content. They perceive that television 
~amilies are portrayed in a realistic, true to life fashion. 
Tne; de not perceive that the fighting on television is 
realistic. They do tend, however, to believe that tele- 
vision content portrays life as it really is in Canada. 

They also accept the television view that crimes of vio- 


lence occur between Strangers and not relatives. 


1614] 
The question remains if this is the result of the 

watching television or some other variable. It has al- 
ready been shown that education and social class are 
correlated with watching television. Perhaps these erfects 
are the result of a limited education or social class. 
By partialing out the effects of education from the cor- 
relation coefficient between hours and agreement with the 
rortress mentality an assessment can be made or the rela- 
tionship of tneSe two variables with one anotner. Table 
rifty-one reports the partial correlations for those items 
in the two groups of items--rfortress mentality and reality-- 
Which showed a Signiyicant correlation. with time spent 
watching television. A partial correlation is used when 
one wishes to assess the relationship between anv two of 
three variables which are related with one anotner. It 
allows for this assessment by removing the efiects of the 


bowrrasvetreDplLes’ rom tthe tworvariables underconsideration:. 


TABLE FIPTY-CNE 


Partial Correlations Eetween Hours 
And Fortress Mentality, Reality, 
Controlling fot sacac Lon 
and “OCCUDEL LOM 

coe Se cs ee a Nc PMB ae NE a pee RR gE 
a 
Statenent Partial Correla- 
tion controlling 
ccupation Educa- 


tion 
cl eet palate nD itp eB DORN REEL AE BA nk ee 
35 The world is dangerous place ee es 
45 If asked for a cigarette.... Bit ee: ete 
49 Events depicted in television.... go -20* 
2“ The amount of violence depicted.... O09 -09 
25 Crimes of violence are hardly.... Pee. wal 


AGe 

Table fifty-one shows that when the effects of occu- 
pation are controlled for, only two of the five statements 
still correlate significantly with amount of time spent 
watching television. When the level of education is re- 
moved from the two variables only one item still has a 
significant correlation with amount of time spent watching 
television. Thus it is safe to conclude that amount of 
time spent watching television is not the cause of accepting 
beliefs related to a fortress mentality. Rather these be- 
liefs are related to a low level of education. Social 
economic status also helps to explain the fortress mental- 
ity. Only with item number seventeen is there a signifie 
cant relationship between perceived reality of television 
content and amount of time spent watching television. How- 
ever, this relationship is not strong as the correlation 
coefficient only explains four percent of the variance. 

Table firty-two reports the corretations between 
amount of time spent watching television and reasons for 
viewing. These are viewers who relax with television. 
They enjoy watching television. It is fun and pleasant. 
Watching television also tends to help them escape from 
theixy problems. 

This same attitude is shown in their responses after 
watching the pretaped shows used in this study. There are 
no Significant relationships between amount of television 
watched and seli-descriptions before watching the show. 


After the show these respondents report that they are more 
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TABLE FIFTY-TWO 


yes 


Correlations Between Hours Spent Watching Television 
and Reasons For Viewing 


Heasons ror Viewing ean ate 
Correlation 
toe Mecause: rls “bir iehl ie aD 
“4+. Because it passes the time Oe, 
24. Because I enjoy watching it oe 
17. Because it gives me something to do BS ©) 
coer pesanserat Lsemso much sun aE) 
e7. Because it is a pleasant rest 62d 
“,. Because it is a habit fee 
AS9e Because” i’ don!’ tekhaverto.: dovanythine 
when I waten it weno 
5. Because it helps me forget my problems ece 
&. Because it helps me forget I am alone eo 


alert, trusting, agreeable, concentrating, happy, satis-— 
fied, quick, and peppy. Watching the television show 


was an enjoyable, relaxing time for them. 
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he Alienated Viewer 

The alienated viewer is one who scored high on 
Srole's Anomia Scale (1) The scale was incorporated into 
the questionnaire because the items used in it seemed to 
have relevance to messages found in television shows. In 
order to check for selective perception, in other words, 
persons who agreed with the items and saw them in the 
show wnich they viewed for the studs, they were also in- 
cluded in the interview conducted after the program had 
been snown. 

Anomia 18 a term introduced to Sociology by Emile 
Duzxneim to describe a state of normlessness "when a har- 
nenious ~elationsnip no longer exists between an individ- 
vals “eeds Cand Gers satiszacticn) “and ais belie: senda 
practicess(2) The individual no longer feels close to 
other people, feels that he/she belongs to no particular 
evoups whoicn can fulfill personal needs. The individual 


i. 


is alone and isolated from the rest of society. 


In the questionnaire those questions which measured 


Hos Dnere s*littie use writing to public orficiale 
because often they aren't really interested in 
the problems of the avevage man 


iG. Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for 
today and let tomorrow take care of itself 


Io. In spite of what some peovle sav, the lot of 
the average man is getting worse, not better. 
children into the 


DU. ZO 's* tardive rate =o rune 
hives ook tor the tunuee- 


world with the way t 


465 


57. These days a person doesn't really know whom 
ne CanMcoumy -Olre 


Generally between thirty and forty percent of those inter- 


viewed agreed with these statements from Srole's Anomia 


By comparing responses on this scale with responses 
tc other questions a picture of the alienated viewer is 
developed. -rersons who scored high on anomia tended to 
be divorced or widowed, have less education, and low social 
economic status(see table fifty-three). They were more 
likely to revort that they watched television alone rather 
than witn families or friends. The only types of programs 
to correlate significantly with anomia were watching soap 
eperas-(r4=—.0.9).4 musical and variety snows (r = .27), 
religious shows (r = .26), and enimated shows (r = .20). 
They do not watch, or rarely watch, public aflrairs programs 
and documentaries ( r = -.29) and sports (r = -.21). 

Table fifty-four reports the correlations coefficients 
between high anomia and agreement with various attitude 
statements about television. These viewers do not want 
more Canadian programming, believe there are already too 
many documentaries on Canadian television, and tend to 
agree that the star is responsible for a television show's 
success. They also believe that criminals are responsible 
for their own fate. 

It is interesting to note those attitude statements 
with which the alienated viewer shows significant disagree- 


ment. Essentially they are all questions which relate 


TABLE FIFTY-THREE 


Co-relation Between Anomia and 
Selected Demographic Variables 


a ee eral Pearsons 

Demographic Varilaole Product Moment 
Correlation 

ee ev 8 a EP a i a ee eee 

Marital Status Pale 

rues 4 * 

SONS e oC ' 

HOUga ta on tj 

Cecupation 2 30 


TABLE FIFTY-FCUR 


Correlations Between Anomia and 
Selected Attitude Statements 


Pearsons 
Attitude Statement Product Moment 
Correlation 

“3. The single most important element of 

at.v. show's success is the star 2 24 
75. There are too many documentaries on 

Canadian television o4O 
“6. Television shows would be better if 

there were more excitement in them ire 
7@. There are many people in society who 

are strongly influenced by television 

to do harmful acts eS 
ee. To decrease the amount of painful and 

harmful action in society television 

violence Should be censozved 226 
26. Most people like their job Spee 
40. tlost people are basically good and kind =—s20 
32. Most people will go out of their way 

to help someone else —. 34 


44. lost people can be depended upon to come 
TOV OURH- sie a pine -.2"% 
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-table fiifty-four- 
56. The biggest difference between most criminals 


and other people is that criminals are stupid 
enough to get caught 24 


47-2 People who are victims of crime deserve what 
they get because they ask for it in the first 
place a) 

LO. People get support from their family —. 38 


ES 


logically to the concept of anomia. The alienated viewer 
cces not trust other people nor do they have good relation- 
Ships with other people. They are alone, isolated from 
society. +Theya Peceivesditiple.,.izeanyv,, help. froms their 
family. Their personal relationships no longer fulfill 
their needs. It is also interesting to note that these 
viewers tended to use low numbers for the involvement 

with violence scale (see questionnaire pages 10 - 11) 
indicated that they had never been spanked or experienced 
Verbal abuse. (4) 

In all cases but one, i.e. question ed, the alienated 
viewez shows agreement with fortress mentality statements 
(see table fifty-five). The alienated viewer shows a 
strong tendency to agree with the fortress mentality. 


Inlike the correlations between fortress mentality and 


Gs 
Br; 
iq) 


amount of time spent viewing television, these correla- 
tions do not reduce to nothing when the effects or educa- 
tion and occupation are controlled for in analysis. The 
relationship between agreement with anomie statements 


and fortress mentality is strong and stable. 


TABLE FIPTY-FIVE 


Correlations Between Fortress Mentality 
Stateménts and Anomia Scale 


Statement : Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 
e7. The world is a dangerous place to be 2 54* 


eo. Violence Ls unavoidable in Canadian 
Society <a 


4%. It is safe to walk the downtown streets 
of a large city at night —.45 


25. it is increasingly necessary to have a 
sun in one's home for protection of self 


and family ye isiy 
47. School age children are not safe outside 

their own neighborhood without an adult oA4* 
26. Violence and aggression are good ways to 

qeel with cont ict a ue 


45. if asked for a cigarette by a stranger on 
&@ downtown city street, I would hurry on 
by without stopping for he might be a 
mugger woe 


wae fee 


The alienated viewer accepts the fortress mentality. 
As predicted, persons high on the fortress mentality dis- 
agree with the statement that it is safe to walk the down- 
town street at night. For the alienated viewer the world 
is not only lonely, it is also a dangerous place in which 
to. dives 

Allenated viewers also disagree with the Pollyanna 


scale which measures tne degzee to which one believes all 
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is right with the world. This had been predicted since 
teliei in the fortress mentality and belief in a perfect 
world are diametrically oppossed to one another. ‘The 
corbeilation between scores on the anomia scale and those 
on tne pollyanna scale was. a -—.36. A strong negative 
comveLlation indicetes tnat two variables are related so 

mat as one increases the other decreases. 

What reasons do alienated viewers give for watching 
television? Table fifty-six reports the correlations be- 
tween motivations for watching television and anomia. 
Genevally the alienatecd viewer uses television as ae friend-- 
a human surrogate. It is easier to turn on the television 
Set than. go out anc make friends with other people. So 
isolated, alienated, and fearful, this viewer uses the 
television set as a friend and companion. 


TABLE PIFTY-SIX 


Correletions Between iieasons ior Watching Television 
and Anomia 


heasons for wathing television Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 


25. *Because it’ is nice to nave another human 


voice in the house ee 

22. Because it makes me feel less lonely see 

©&. Because it helvos me rorget I am alone Hah. 
32. So I can learn about what could happen 

to me 78 

Poa Beratisera yae «almost: lake a:tmuend mG 


rr een LN 
rr a 
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Tie alienated viewers tend to see television content 
as very realistic. Table fifty-seven gives the correlations 
between agreement to the anomia scale and attitude state- 
ments which measuved the reality of television content. 
These viewexs perceive that television content and real 
life are Similar. That the violence portrayed on television 
is reflective of society in Canada. 

The alienated viewer is isolated from other people 
in society. They perceive the world as violent and dan- 
serous. Other people cannot be trusted. They believe that 
television portrays life aS 1t 1s im the world which the, 
occupy. The alienated viewer does not watch overly violent 
television. They did have a slight tendency to perceive 
more violence in the television programs which they watched 
Oe CES Mela. 

This attitude of distrust manifested itself in the 
personal descriptions which these viewers made of them- 
selves before watching the sample television program. 
Persons wno scored high on the anomia scale were more 
likely to describe themselves on the activation scale 
as being light-hearted, fearful, suspicious, and slow 
before watching the program. After watching the show they 
reported themselves as being suspicious, ignorant, inat- 
tentive, unenlightened, and unfortunate. Their perception 
of television as being true to life was supported by the 
semantic differential responses for the programs which 


they watched. These viewers tended to rate the programs 
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TABLE FIFTY-SEVEN 


Correlations Between Realism Statements 
and Anomia 


Statement Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 


i7- Events depicted in television families, 
Such as the bunkers or Jerfersons, are 
just like things which happen in real 
life families ios 


“S,. The fighting on television is just like 
Pilentineg sign weal cwike eee 


ol. The amount of violence depicted on tele- 
VisiomijDs acrealistic reflection of th 
anount of violence in Canadian society Se Pe 


24. Violent actions portrayed on television 
usually involve people wko do not know 
each other well Pad he 


25. OGrimes of violence are hardly ever between 
~eletives in real life ore 


HO... IG 18 qUu2 be; Common Vor the Victim Ol a vie 
lent action to not know the aggressor acces 


1 


ag—lgcayvates! 


After viewing one of the four television snows used 
in this study alienated viewers tended to report finding 
messages of alienation within the program. Over the four 
shows used in this study, the viewer scoring high on anomia 


found these type of messages in the program he/she watched 


no matter wnat the content of the program(see table fifty 


sient) 


ike 
TABLE FIPTY-EIGHT 


Correlations Between Anomia and Messages 
Perceived In Programs 


Message said to be in program _ Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 
Din Crime does not pay 2 24t 


14, iWarriage problems associated with living 
together are easily handled Aves 


ig. Nowedays a person has to live pretty 
much for today and let tomorrow take 
Care-ot Ltselt 5 ye 


id. ut s Bardi; 2are vo -b2ine sch ldrensiico 
the world with the way things look for 
the future Pes e 


Cee There are two kinds of people in the 
world: the strong and the weak oct 


22. A person, who has bad manners, habits, 
and breeding can hardly expect to be 
liked and accepted by decent people oa 


25. -An insult to your honor should always 
be punished eee 


2c. The true Canadian way of life is disao 
pearing so Tast that force may be neces-— 
Sacy to preserve it. seo 


tu! 


fhe 
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Leo orole, “Social. dntegration, and Certain 
eK aries: An Exploratory Study," American Sociological 
BEV VOWS Pe we TO SG 4. PODame Ys 


ees 


Concerns. 


2 Alan #. Jensen, Sociolo Concepts and 
BOvr OU SiGe ee re UD hi MU Oe SLi e.) Deo ee 


4 LEetint OratObak SCOre.correlations are as Tollows: 


ACT (Oia Ha coi/ 2 3 item Ae heoh Aa (U5) eet, 6s ay = OS 
Se ee eee eg OU Ee UCM eid 5 a Tere Vn Oe 


a Ave these the children of permissive parents 
wrose permissiveness gave the message that they did not 
sieercor cheisieniidrenm thus Dringine, about: adults. wko 
belleve no one cares ror them? 


Phe Authoritarian Viewer 


Mhe Authoritarian Viewer is that person who an- 
swerved affirmatively to statements from tne Authoritarian 
scale. These statements were taken from The Authoritazian 
Personality bz; Adorno, Hrenkel—Brunswik, Levinson, and 
Santord.(1) These psychologists conceived of the author- 
itavian personality as marked by rigid adherence to con- 
vyentional values, a submissive, uncritical attitude towards 
those in autnhovity, the tendency To think am ricidcave— 


= 


zories, and to punish anyone who goes against the values 
or the in=group. High authoritarians tend co identity 
with persons in authority, be quite cynical about human 
nature, have an exagevated concern with matters dealing 
with sex, and are cisposed to thinking that wild and 
danserous things are going on in the world. 

The statements which measure authoritarianism in 
this questionnaire are as follows. Answers to all 
questions were summed to give an authoritarian score 
for eacn respondent. 


Des bt 2S important “to. Veach ebhiidven ancsoluce 
obedience to their perents 


5+. Tnere are two kinds of people in the world: 
tre weak and the strong 
55. <A person who has bad mannexs, habits and 


breeding can hardly expect to be liked and 
accepted by decent people 


5¢. One main trouble today is that people talk 
too much and work too little 
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57- An insult to our honor should always be 
punished 


58. What the vouth needs most is strict dis- 
cipline, rugged determinism and the will 
to work and fight for family and country 
60. The true Canadian way of life is disap- 
pearing so fast that force may be neces- 
Sary to preserve it 

61. The business man and the manufacturer are 
much more important to society than the 
artist and the professor (2) 

Cne must expect some Similarities between the al- 
ienated viewer and the authoritarian viewer. Srole 
reports a correlation between the Anomia scale and the 
Authoritarian Scale (r= .47). In this study the two 
scales had @ correlation of 254. 

The autnoritarian viewer watches religious shows 
(~ = .36), medical shows (r = .29), musical and variety 

hows (r = .23), instructional shows (r = .22), and 
panel shows (r = .20). They prefer not to watch situa- 
tion comedies, public affairs and documentaries, and 
talk shows. They tend to see more violence in both 
Canadian produced shows and television shows produced 
in the United States. 

The world is a dangerous place for the authori- 
tarian viewer. Beliefs about how bad the world is are 
an integral part of the primitive belief system of the 
Authoritarian viewer. it is to be expected that they 


will agree with the fortress mentality statements (see 


table fizty-nine). 
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TABLE FIFTY-NINE 


Correlations Between Fortress Mentality 
and Authoritarianism 


ee a 
co eR Se 


Statement Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 
27. The world is a dangerous place to be 2+ 5* 


28. Violence is unavoidable in Canadian 
society -.08 


eo. It is safe to walk the downtown streets 
of a large city at night -.2/* 


45. It is increasingly necessary to have a 
gun in one's home for protection of self 
and family we 


47. ‘School age children are not safe outside 
their own neighborhood without an adult 45> 


48. Violence and aggression are good ways to 
deal with conflict ~ce6* 


#5. if asked for a cigarette by a stranger on 
a downtown city street, I would hurry on 
by without stopping for he might be a 
stranger oA7* 


Spo Old > tipo yee pawn 0 naan aia ee Sai 
The authoritarian viewers agree quite strongly with all 

but one of the fortress mentality questions. The only 
question in which their responses show no relationship 

with autnoritarianism is item twenty-eight. The authori- 
tarian believes that violence must be fought. Basic to 

his belief system is the concept that by giving alle- 
Siance to governmental or religious authorities who 

have the power to protect the basic values of society, 


violence can be overcome. Several of the respondents 
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stated that all of the problems in Canadian society would 
be overcome if people returned to God. One respondent 
said, "Only Jehovah can solve the problems of television 
and the world. The Government can do nothing to solve 
the problems so why bother studying them. Only Jehovah 
can solve these problens. " 

Like the alienated viewer, authoritarians believe 
that there are too many documentaries on Canadian tele- 
vision. They also tend to agree that criminals bring 
their own downfall upon themselves. They also agreed 
strongly with the statement that "any good boss should 
be strict with people under him in order to gain their 
respect." 

Thezve was a weak relationsnip between authoritarian- 
ism. and responses to,the Pollyanna seale.(r ==.21,). 
Authoritarian viewers disagreed with those statements 
whieh stated that the world and other people are good. 

High scores on the authoritarian scale did not 
corzelate with any reason for watching television. They 
did tend to disagree with two of tne reasons for watching 
as indicated by negative correlations. They disagreed 
with the statement that they watched television because 
it is exciting and the statement that it is fun. The 
euthoritarian viewer does not watch television for fun 
or excitement. Clearly wken it comes to using television 
for their personal pleasure authoritarian viewers are quite 


different from the alienated viewers. ‘While the alienated 
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viewer uses television to overcome loneliness, as a human 
substitute, the authoritarian viewer has no strong motiva- 
tion for watching television. Certainly the authoritarian 
viewer does not watch television for excitement or enter- 
tainment. 


Table sixty reports the correlations between authori- 


Gr 


erianism and perceived television reality. The authori- 
tarian viewer pezceives a great deal of Similarity between 
the television world and the real world. This is especially 
tive when they consider the amount of violence on televi- 
Sion and compare it with the amount of violence in real 
life. Question twenty-three may be considered a measure 
o: how well the viewer perceive the content of television 
crime shows. Since authoritarian viewers do not watch 
crime shows regularly they cannot adequately answer this 
question. 

when asked to describe the messages which they 
believed to be present in the television show which they 
nad just watched, authoritarian viewers did tend to per- 
ceive three of the eight possible authoritarian messages. 
They also reported the message about a boss being strict 
witn his employees although none of the shows explicitly 
showed a employee-boss relationship. in other words, 
authoritarians strongly agreed with this statement on the 
questionnaire and perceived that message in the television 


shows which they watched(see table sixty-one). 


be, 
TABLE SIXTY 


Correlations Between Perceived Television Reality 
and Authoritarianism 


Television reality Statement Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 


17. Events depicted in television families, 
Such as the Bunkers or Jerfezsons, are 
just like things which happen in real 
life ep hs 


19. The fighting on television is just like 
fighting in real life eet 


Cie The amount of violence depicted on tele- 
vision is a realistic reflection of the 
amount of violence in Canadian society 4-E* 


25. Violent actions portrayed on television 
usually involve people who do not know 


each other well. 20s 
25. Crimes of violence are hardly ever be- 
tween relatives in real life ° A4* 


+O. It is quite common Tor the victim of a 
violent action to not know the aggres-— 


sor ceo” 
Pome) (O5 


TABLE SIXTY-ONE 


Correlations Between Authoritarianism 
and Message Perceived in Programs 


ng EE I NE 


Message Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 


54. There are two kinds of people in the world: 
the weak and the strong . 36* 


55. A person who has bad manners, habits 
and breeding can hardly expect to be 
liked and accepted by decent people ea hes 
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-table sixty-one- 


5é. One main trouble today is that people talk 


too much and work too little coe 
53. <Any good boss should be strict with people 
under him to gain their respect eth 
*p € .05 


The authoritarian viewer possesses a rigid belief and 
value system which governs how he sees the world. It 
also governs to some extent the messages he selects from 
all possible messages on television. The authoritarian 
viewer is aware that the world is a dangerous place. 
Tris viewer also perceives that television has an effect 
upon people and therefore must be censored, Violence in 
Canadian society is avoidable if television and society 
are controlled by those in authority or by the authority 


of God. 
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Footnotes 


7 T. W. Adorno, Ek. frenkle-Brunswik, D. Levinson, 
and N. Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality. (New York: 
Barper end How frubl. Co. , 1950. 


2. The item to total score correlations for this 
scale ere euvemiebda & seyret Oy es bem 454 gar c= 42743). ¢em 55. 
655. mem Gea = "56 freer 57, rT = 56. atten 58, 
enh pems5e s ie =ad7c swisbem +60, xr o293..Lbem Gt. 
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The Pollyanna Viewer 


The pollyanna viewer should be quite different from 
the other types of viewer which have been discussed pre- 
viously. Whereas the alienated viewer is alone, friend- 
less, and unfulfilléd, the pollyanna viewer has friends, 
enjoys their company, and knows they will come forth to 
help out if necessary. Unlike the authoritarian viewer 
who believes that wild and dangerous things are going on 
in the world, the pollyanna viewer perceives that the 
world is peaceful and safe. 

The pollyanna viewer is the respondent who scored 
high on the pollyanna scale. The pollyanna scale was 
taken from Christie and Geis, Studies in Machiavellianism. 
(1) It is part of the Mach scale representing an attitude 
that Christie and Geis call very clear cut. People are 
sood, helpful, and can be depended upon to come through 
with help when one needs it. Giving the wording of the 
questions it is more accurate to say that the pollyanna 
viewer perceives that "most people" are good, helpful, 
and can be depended upon to help. 

The three statements which measure pollyanna are 
the following. Scores on all three were summed to give 
a pollyanna score for each respondent. 

40. ifost people are basically good and kind 


32. Most people will go out of their way to help 
Someone else 


34. Most people can be depended upon to come through 
aige rch mowleves ae G2) 
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The pollyanna viewer likes to watch children's 
shows. Gr = 2.27), panel shows (r= .20), public aifairs 
and documentaries (r = .46), religious shows (r = .19) 
and instructional shows (r = .20). They tend to agree 
that certain types of content should not be broadcast 
(item 17). Specifically they believe that sexual, porno- 
Brepuic.,.violeny, cruelty to animals, political, ethnic 
humour, and United States programming should be regulated. 

Table sixty-two reports correlations with attitude 
statements which logically should relate to the pollyanna 
belie: system. tach correlates signiricantly with the 
pollyanna scores. Pollyanna viewers do indeed believe 
the; live in a friendl:, happy world. Unlike alienated 
yvlewers who indicated on item forty-six that they trusted 
few people or no one, pollyanna viewers tend strongly to- 


wards the "I trust everyone” end of the scale. 


TABLE SIATY-TWO 


Correlations Between Attitude Statements 
and Pollyanna Scale 


Statement Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 
a lei ee of See aaa APA Rh Ina atian de wont han satitlelondh, G O 
26. Most people like their job » 5ut 
9, Most people are happy with their position 
7) ja £ © yey 
44. Most people are brave 56 
42, People get support trom their family 94 
46, Trust 46 


a ma a I A AEG Re RR RE 
a aaa 
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The pollyanna scale was originally included in the 
survey because it is the opposite viewpoint to the for- 
tress mentality. As table sixty-three shows, pollyanna 
viewers disagreed with all the statements, except the 
positive one with which they showed significant agree- 
ment. On three oi the seven.attitude statements related 
to the fortress mentality pollyanna viewers show signifi- 
cant disagreement. On all others the correlation coefficient 


indicates no relationship between the two variables. 


TABLE SIXTY-THREE 


Correlations Eetween Fortress Mentality 
and Pollyanna Scale 


Statement Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 


27. The world is a dangerous place to be —.44* 


eco. Violence iS unsvoidable 17 waneadi4an 
society -.03 
9. it is safe to walk the downtown streets 
Gf Bact eat, mee 0 Ot. 


45. It is increasingly necessary to have a 
gun in one's home for protection of self 


and family -.12 
47. School age children are not safe outside 

their own neighborhood without an 

adult =o" 
3. Violence and aggression are good ways 

berdeal with conrimes -.08 


#5. if asked for a cigarette by a stranger 

on a downtown city street, I would 

hurry on by without stopping for he 

might be a mugger —.14 
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Pollyanna viewers perceive that the world is safer than 
alienated or authoritarian viewers. They agree that the 
downtown streets of a large city are safe at night. They 
disagree that children are unsafe when they leave their 
neighborhood. 

These viewers also disagree with the statements re- 
lating to perceived reality of television content. There- 
is no significant correlation with any reality statement 
(see table sixty-four). They disagree significantly with 
two of them. They do not perceive that television families 
are just like real families. They are aware that crimes 
of violence occur most often between people who know 
one another. Yollyanna viewers, then, do not see violence 
everywhere nor do they link television reality with life 
around them. They also do not agree that there should be 
more excitement in television programs. The pollyanna 
viewer likes television but would like to see some types 
of content restricted. 

Only one demographic variable correlates with polly- 
anna scores. There is a Slight tendency for the pollyanna 
yiewer to be older than other viewers. (Correlation between 
age and pollyanna was .26.) Otherwise they do not differ 
from other viewers in occupation, sex, education, or in- 
come. 

collyanna viewers indicate that they watch televi- 
Sion to relax and because it is fun(3). They tend not 


to watch "because it helps me to forget I am alone." 
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TABLE SIXTY-FOUR 


Correlations Between Perceived Reality of Television 
and Pollyanna Scores 


Statement Pearson 
Product Moment 
Correlation 


17. Events depicted in television families, 
such as the Bunker or veffersons, are 
just like things which happen in real 
life families —.25* 


LO 


The fighting on television is just like 
fighting in real life -.11 


ol. The amount of violence depicted on tele- 
vision is a realistic reflection of the 
amount of violence in Canadian society -.16 


24. Violent actions portrayed on television 
usually involve people who do not know 
each other well -.07 


25. Crimes of violence are hardly evex be- 
tween selatives in veal life -.01 


HUs- Iv is quite common for thel victimor @ 
violent action to not know the aggres-— 
soz =sc/" 
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Unfortunately pollyanna statements were not included 
as possible messages of television shows. Consequently 
it is impossible to assess the tendency of pollyanna 
viewers to perceive pollyanna messages in the television 
Shows. However Several of the possible messages ave posi- 
Live ie Crew wordane, ©... earems 1042 Ii ode, est) -and 
Loa Across all types cf shows there was a tendency for 
pollyanna viewers to say that the principle message of 
the snow was number twelve, "you can do anything if you 
believe you are right," and number thirteen, "marriage 
problems associated with living together are easily 


handled". (4) 


ounnary 

Is theze a relationship between hours spent watching 
television and tne fortress mentalit:; for these respondents? 
illo! When the effects of education and occupation are con- 
trolled for, the relationship vbvetween hours spent watching 
television and the fortress mentality ceases to exist. 

Theze are strong relationships between two personalit:; 
variables and the conviction that the world is dangerous. 
Authoritavian viewers already believe the world is full 
or danger and’ evil, they do not need Televisiom tos tell 
them that! The alienated viewer also believes that people 
cannot be trusted and one must protect themselves if the 
are going to be safe. Television viewing undoubtedly 


reinforces these perceptions. 
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Persons who watch a lot of television watch more of 
all types of programs except for documentaries and reli- 
rious programs. The viewing of violent television, then, 
must be seen as a function of watching more television. 
The more time one spends with television the more one is 
exposed to violent content. Those persons in this study 
wno report watching crime shows do not display attitudes 
which ave related to the fortress mentality. Both persons 
who watch quite a bit of television, and persons who watch 
crime shows, do believe that the things which happen in 
television programs, tend to happen in real life. 

People use television in different ways. The lonely, 
alienated viewer uses it as a substitute friend. Instead 
of going to the effort of making friends, or because he/ 
She is convinced that people simply don't want to be 
friends, the alienated viewer finds a friend in the tele- 
vision program. 

Authoritarian viewers, believing that dangerous things 
are going on in the world, believes that people are in- 
fluenced by television content. They desire to control 
and censor television. These viewers agree with the for- 
tzess mentality because it corresponds with their belief 
system. Television doesn't have to bring them the message 
that the world is dangerous. - They know it is. and tele— 
vision Simply reinforces the message. 

tor the pollyanna viewer the world is all right. 


They have good relationships with other people. They 
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disagree with the fortress mentality. They also perceive 
that there is a difference between television reality 
and the seal world. These viewers use television for 
relaxation. They enjoy watching it. 

Viewers of crime shows, soap operas, and situation 
comedies believe that television makes a good babysitter. 
Tne, use television to relax and forget their problems. 
Theizx children maz well be perceived as relaxing 
when tney view television. They do not find the content 
of television insulting to their intelligence. 

Viewers who prefez to watch documentaries and public 
ariaixs programs, on the other kand, are more likely to 
perceive that television is harmful to children. Tele- 


4 


Vision 1S 4& Source of information forsetiem. tthes.watch 


to learn from the television program not fox enjoyment 
or velaxation. Much of the content of television they 


find intellectually insulting. 


US, 


rootnotes 


1 Christie and Geis, op. cit., p. 366. 


a Iten to total score correlations for this scale 
aresasrmollowse= atemgo0n ri=o. /Osm@i lem cheeses. 
UCU oo 4 eel Ce 


The correlation coefficients between scores 
on the pollyanna scale and those on the authoritarian 
scale is -.27. That between the pollyanna scale and 
the anomia scale is -.306. 


3 The correlation coefficient with item 1, "be- 
cause it relaxe me" is .37. The coeffictent with item 
26, "because it is so much fun" is .20. The correlation 
coeificient with item 5, "because it helps me forget 
my problems" is -.19. 


4 The correlation coefficient with item ‘2, 
"You can do anything if you believe you are right," 
is .30. The correlation coefficient with item 13, 
"marriage problems associated with living together 
are easily handled," is .20. 
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The Institutional Sample 

Interviews were conducted with two samples of insti- 
tutionalized respondents. Late adolescents in Saskatoon 
at a retention centre were interviewed and shown the tele- 
vision show Laverne and Snirley. A group of first time 
Federal offender's were interviewed at the Prince Albert 
Penitentiary and shown the television show S,W.A.7.(‘1) 

Table sixty-five reports the means and standard 
deviations for the institutional sample and general 
population sample for hours of television viewing weekly, 
the authoritarian scale, anomia scale, and pollyanna 
scale. It also reports t-test values as a test between 
the two sample means for statistically significant differ- 
ences. 

Members of the institutional sample do report watch- 
ing move television per week than persons in the general 
population sample. They do not watch significantly more 
television, however, than the sample of non-respondents 
who completed only the long questionnaire. 

The only other significant difference between the 
two samples is anomia scales. Members of the institutional 
sample have significantly higher anomia scores than members 
of the general population. This is to be expected given 
the special characteristics of the institutional sample. 

Since the viewing preferences of the institutional 
sample have already been discussed, attention will focus 
here upon their attitudes towards the fortress mentality 


and perceived realism of television. A comparison of 
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TABLE SIXTY-FIVE 
4 Comparison of Mean and Standard Deviation for Institutional 


and General Population Samples on Hours, Authoritarian Scale, 
Anomia Scale, and Pollyanna Scale 


ecco tS sn ESSERE EA SS SSCS I I TRAE ISLC EE IASI LLL D LL ELLL DELLE ALES LLL EEL, 
reece nc ni St CE eS EE A SE ST LT ES LS SS SES ED, 


Vardanl General Institutional 
Sea Population Population 
Mean Standard Mean Standard us 
Deviation Deviation 
Hours of tele-: > 
vision per 
week ake | tiers) 30.90 19.46 2e07* 
Authoritarian 
scale 23.29 Dee: 25.79 9.11 0.41 
Anomia 
Scale 14.92 4.90 WV) tee 4074 “4 o1* 
Pollyanna 
Scale 9,94 2.05 AUS AS, Piast Oe20 


the two groups over all attitude questions within the ques- 


tionnaire indicates no significant differences except for 
the few found in the next two tables. 

Table sixty-six reports the mean and standard devia- 
tions for both groups on the fortress mentality questions. 
Four statements reflect significant differences between 
the groups. Institutional respondents are more likely to 
agree that the world is a dangerous place. They are more 
likely to agree that it is necessary to have a gun in 
one's home for protection. They are less likely to agree 


with the statement that children are not safe outside their 


se 2, 
own neighborhood. They are also less likely to agree 
with the statement concerning being mugged by a stranger 
who asks one for a cigarette. They are much more likely 
to agree that violence and aggression are a good way to 
dealiwwathcontilict. 

The evidence is contradictory. On three of the 
four statements showing significant differences the insti- 
tutional respondent is more likely to show a fortress men- 
tality. On the fourth their answer is reversed from the 

redicted direction. The responses are more reflective 
or lite style than opinions coming from viewing more 
television. 

Table sixtz-seven reports the responses of the two 
groups to the perceived realism of television. There is 
only one Significant difference here. The institutional 
z~espondent shows more agreement with the statement that 
crimes of violence are hardly evez between relatives in 
real life. On all other statements they do not differ 
Significantly from the general public sample. 

When responding to statements of general attitude 
towards television, institutional respondents do not 
differ significantly from respondents in the general 
population sample. Institutional respondents do show 
a slight propensity to share beliefs which are related 
to the fortress mentality. They do not differ signivfi- 
cantly Zrom the general public in the perceived realism 


of television. 
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TABLE SIXTY-SIX 


Mean and Standard Deviation for 
Fortress Mentality Statements 
By Subsample 


———— rr ar_aeemmmannsenmmemenninnnenmnneniememnnemmemmendensenmnamsmessteeeeemenssmennnsummamemmnsnennenaanenemmmnanesnenemeneeanmnaeneeeennn een 
TL I SD 


Statement General Institutional 
Population Population 


Mean sStandard Mean Standard 
Deviation Deviation ie 


The world is a 
dangerous place 
to be CeoD 96 BIE) 094 ee 5% 


Violence is unsa- 
voidable in Cana- 
dian society 2. 74 ea 5 O18) 1.34 09S 


It 1s safe to walk 

the downtown streets 

of a large city at 

Went 2.40 7. O4 ESS gerane ney: 


In is increasing- 

ly necessary to 

have a gun in one's 

home for protection 

o: self and fam-. 

ely 2<0% 286 ee) lie 
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School age chil- 

dren aze not sate 

outside their own 

neighborhood with- 

OUT BY acduss Oe Qt HOS 2eoo orl ee res 


Violence and ag- 

gs-ession are 

sood ways to deal 

Whi, ©COnnlie. ieee 68 ene sco Pepe: 


If asked for a 

cigarette ona 

adowntown street 

LL woule huey 

on by without Bec quae AO, Agere 2. 54 
stopping for he 

might be a mugger 
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TABLE SIATY-SEVEN 


ean and Standard Deviation for 
Perceived keality of Television 
otatements B; Subsample 
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General INnStL CU. Ole. 
Statement Population Population 
Mean Standards2 Mean’ Standard 
Deve taon Devietion c 


Events depicted 

in television 

-amililes...are BrIels araets: Ss WA ale eS OLS ef ® 
cust like things 

which happen in 

real life Zenilies 


Phe: Ten oI ae On 

television is gust 

Like TIenvine 2H 

real life CwoD TO ete eS AG 


Tne amount of 

Violence de- 

picted on tele- 

vision 1S a ve- 

alistic »eilec- Ber 4074 Chee dA we jive 
PEom..02 one 

amount of vio- 

lence in Cana- 

dian society 


Violent actions 

portrayed on t.v. 

usually involve FESS fas Be) Pa es ‘ 
people who do 

rot know eacn 

other well 
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Crimes of vio- 
lence are hardly 


ever between re- 2.25 4 O4 ee ot) o93 eee 
letives in real 
ife 


It is quite conm- 

mon for the’ vic- , : 
tim of a violent 3.46 97 eee ey 53 
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know the aggres- 
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Footnotes 


1 Since so many respondents dropped out of the 
institutional sample, it would be best to not put too 
much reliance upon this data. There is no way to esti- 
mate those factors which caused members of the institu- 
tional sample to not complete the study. Similarly the 
Semple size of this sample is not sufficient to produce 
statistically reliable data. It would have been better 
if thirty persons had completed the survey in this sam- 
ple. Therefore, while this data is illustrative it 
should be treated as such. There is no way to genera- 
lize these findings to the institutional population 
from which the sample was drawn. 
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The Television Shows 
repr 5D ONC ocliw Lco 

Three of the four television shows used in this study 
were specifically chosen because they were not being shown 
on either Saskatoon television channel. Since none of 
the respondents had ever viewed the shows before they 
responded on the basis of the segment of the program 
series chosen for the research. 

SeWeAeT. 18 a police show produced in the United 
States. It is based upon the activities of a Strategic 
Weapons and Tactics Squad of a large city police force. 
The squad is well equipped and trained to meet every 
emergency. The S.W.A.T. Squad shown in the program is 
a paramilitary organization. It utilizes electronic 
surveillance equipment, specialized training, and a spe- 
cial van containing a communications unit. 

The segment or S.WaA7T, used in this study was taped 
“com.the A.B.U. network .on May cothee Accordin= to the 6B. 
B. M. ratings for January 1976 it ranked 49th among all 
shows for all viewers in the Toronto area, 5/7th among adult 
viewers, 40th among teenagers, and 34th among children. 
Approximately 616,300 viewers report watching 5.W.A.T. 
regularly. 

The particular episode of S.W.A.7f. chosen for this 
research revolves around the activities of the squad to 
protect the life of a state prosecutor who has special 


evidence which will lead to the breakup of a crime 
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syndicate. Within the first five minutes of the show an 
attempt is made to kill the prosecutor on a golf course. 
The plot of the story concerns the prosecutor's spoiled 
daughter who is to be a victim of kidnapping by the syndi- 
cate. The last ten minutes of the program are taken up 
with a ~unning gun battle between the syndicate kidnappers 
and S.W.A.T. with the daughter and her police protector 
caught in the middle. Except for the shooting at the be- 
ginning and the pursuit at the end, the remainder of the 
show is taken up with episodes revolving around the daughter 
of the prosecutor. She is shown wildly driving a car with- 
out a drivers license, running away from home to go danc-— 
ing, starting a fight by lying to her boyfriend, getting 
one of the members of the S.W.A.T. squad in trouble by 
taking him away from his duty, rescuing him when he tries 
to save her from being kidnapped, and nursing him after he 
is injured. In the epilogue she informs the S.W.A.T. squad 
that she has reformed and will be returning to school to 
live a quiet life. Her father stands proudly by her side 
as the show ends. He, a busy prosecutor, is also a rich 
widower who has been trying to raise his daughter correctly. 

Before watching and after watching the television 
show respondents completed the activation measurement. 
Persons who watched 5.W.A.T. showed little change in their 
activation levels before and after the show. Some change 
is to be found in the still/moving scale with a movement 


towards still. The second change is from wide-awake to 


ig? 


EXHIBIT ONE 
Activation Levels Before and After S.W.A.T. 
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Level before viewing S 
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drowsy. A corresponding change is to be seen in the calm, 
>elaxed, passive and slow scales. After viewing S.WeA.l. 
these respondents report themselves slightly more relaxed 
drowsy, inattentive, and passive than they were before the 
S.0We 

Table sixty-eight reports the messages which respon- 
dents said were present in the show. it also indicates 
those message which the content analysis reported present 
in the program. More than hali oi the viewers reporved 
seeing eleven different messages in this program. The con- 
tent anal.sis agrees with five or them (45%). 

"Orime does not pay" was the central message perceived 
by Gite of the viewers.” ("he famils 1S 2mportann. ineouc 
societr" is seen aS an important message of the show by 
94% of the viewers. Winety percent of the viewers tnougnt 
that the message "it is often necessary, for the police to 
use excessive force" was present in the show. 

Table sixty-nine summarizes the t,pe of interaction 
between people which was portrayed in S.W.A.T. Thirty-two 
percent or those viewing the show said it was to be straight- 
forward while only 25% said it was to be aggressive. The 
content anal:;sis did not agree with any of the respondents. 

The majority of these viewers (84%) said that they 
would watch another episode of S.W.A.7. Fifty-five per- 
cent of these said the: would watch it because it was thril- 
ling. ITIwenty-three percent said they would watch iit toupase 


the time while another ten percent said they would watch 
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TABLE SIXTY-EIGHT 


Messages Keported Present In S.W.A.T. 


Message Percent of Content 
respondents analysis 
perceiving messages 


message 
Crime does not pay 94% Present 
The family is important in our 
society O4% Present 
It is often necessary for the 
police to use excessive force 90% ** Present 
People get support from their 
family 87% Absent 
Most people like their job 77% Absent 
Most people are happy with their 
Dostr.on an} 71-% Present 
It iS important to teach children 
strict obedience to their parents 71% Absent 
There are two kinds of people in 
the world: the weak and the Sisy ciahes Absent 
strong 
Violence and aggression are good 
ways to deal with conflict 61% Absent 
The world is a dangerous place to be 55% * Present 


What youth needs most today is strict 

discipline, rugged determination, 

and the will to work for family and 55% Absent 
country 


ee 


Findicates that this message was chosen by 435% of 
respondents in the institutional sample 


**indicates that this message was chosen by 40% of 
respondents in the institutional sample 
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TABLE SIXTY-NINE 


Type of Interaction Depicted In S,W-A.T. 


eer nr en 


pe NS 


The best way of interacting with Percent of Content 


people as demonstrated in this respondents analysis 
DrograMm SCO): selecting 

a) be kind 3% Absent 
b) be thought ull ee Absent 
c) be pushy -- Absent 
Gs), ber stra. 10% Absent 
e) be aggressive 25% Absent 
f) tell white lies _— eegecee 
¢) be straightforward 2940 Absent 
LpiebewSaccactuie 5% Absent 
i) be evasive 3% Absent 
Poe pe tac tou 6% Absent 
ae) ie) Eisen 456 Absent 


it for relaxation. One person indicated that he/sne would 
Wavcn 2b “te learn abougetnines.. 

when asked to estimate what percentage of the 495 
minutes 271 seconds of the program time contained violent 
or aggressive activity, 45% stated that less than 30% of 
the program had such incidents. Another nineteen percent 
of the respondents estimated that forty to sixty-nine per- 


cent Of the Uime Was Speny On azeressive activity; wc 
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one respondent estimated that eighty to eight-nine per- 
cent of program time was spent on aggressive activity. 

The average violence rating for the show was 4.64 
on a scale where one equals "not violent at all" and seven 
was "very violent." Forty-two percent of the respondents 
vated below the mean and fifty-eight percent of them rated 
the Show above the mean for violent, i.e., scores four to 
Six. No respondent chose the value seven--"very violent." 

Twenty-three respondents (74%) stated that conflict 
was portrayed in the show. Sixty-nine percent of these 
stated that the way in which the conflict was resolved was 
through physical violence. One respondent chose arbitration, 
another conciliation, another compliance to authority, and 
another thought the conflict was preserved. 

The viewers were also asked to rate the show for 
Heelssnvorncoesceale.of onep (tot si slivteue to lite) to 
seven (very tzue to life). The entire range of scores were 
utilized b: the respondents. The average rating was 5.84. 
fen pexcent said that it was not at all true to lize while 
only one rated it at seven, ise., very true to life. 

When asked to name the main character of the show 
forty-five vercent of the viewers picked Lt. Haraldson, 
the head ot the S.W.A.T. squad. Seven viewers (23%) named 
the prosecutor, Mr. Stevens, while another twenty-six per- 
cent chose his daughter, Victoria. Two persons named Orficer 
Sweet, the policeman who attempts to rescue Victo1ia fron 


her kidnappers. One person said he/she could not name a 
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main character. 

Ninety percent of the viewers said that the time or 
the story took place in the future. When asked to pick 
the majoz city in which the action took place thirty-two 
percent chose Loss Angeles. Other cities names were 
Detroit (70%) > Chisago (ies), San Brancteco "(59 sew 
York (10%), and Montreal (6%). Three persons could not 
DLek a Guty Lol Une ao CLOn, 

HxNIbDIS two Summarizes The Lavinegs Ol o.Wen.t won 
the semantic differential scale entitled, "this program." 
It is seen as exciting, interesting, serious, not too vio- 
lent, and colorful. Generally the show received higher 
ratings for excitement, interest, and entertainment than 
the three other shows used in this research. 

it would appear that S.W.A.T. is a man's show. Men 
received Significantly higher ratings than women by the 
viewers of this show (see exhibit three). Career people 
alsc received very high ratings on the semantic differen-— 
tial. Teenagers were rated by only twenty-five persons. 
The ratings were generally negative especially noting that 
they are portrayed as being "dissatisfied with life": 
(average 2.44), "unstable" (average 2.48), and "foolish" 
(average 2.32). 

All viewers were asked their impressions of Mr. Stev- 
ens, the prosecutor, as a main character of the show. 
Viewers rated him as being interesting, wise, honest, moral, 


predictable, wholesome, efficient, kind, learned, clean, 


funny 


exciting : rs 


interesting 


educational 


serious 

true to life 
violent 
predictable 
suspenseful 
entertaining 
sensual 
manipulative 
accurate 


colorful 


EXHIBIT TWC 


General Population 


institutional Populaticn 
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not funny 
unexciting 
uninteresting 
not educational 
silly 

not true to life 
not violent 
unpredictable 
not suspenseful 
not entertaining 
not sensual 

not manipulative 
inaccurate 


colorless 
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WOMEN 
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wo tem ee Content Analysis 


BAHIBIT THREE 


TEENAGERS 
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-----— Content Analysis 


EXHIBIT FOUR 
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Mir. Stevens 
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and rich. Generally the Prosecutor received favourable 
ratings from viewers in the general population sample. He 
was a viewed as a sympathetic character whom they see as 
rather well portrayed. Only one respondent was negative 
towards Prosecutor Stevens in his/her responses. 

The institutional viewer saw Prosector Stevens quite 
differently from the viewer in the general population sam- 
ple. As exhibit five indicates they rated him as boring, 
foolish, repulsive, delicate, unwholesome, bungling, clean, 
preud and rich. For the institutional viewer Prosecutor 
Stevens is not a likeable character. 

S.W.A.T. was shown tc the inmates at the Prince Al- 
bert Penitentiary. Due to time restrictions they completed 
only the semantic differential for the program and the one 
for main character. Exhibit two gives the ratings of the 
institutional viewers for the program. There are signifi- 
cant differences between the two groups. The institutional 
viewer reacts quite differently tc the program. They saw 
the show as funnier, Sillier, not as realistic, more vio- 
lent, predictable, manipulative, and inaccurate than the 
viewers in the general pcpulation sample. 

The institutional viewers also saw different messages 
in the program. Only twenty-five percent of them report 
that one of the messages of the show was "crime does not 
pay." The largest group of institutional viewers (40%) 
said the message of the show was "it is often necessary 


for police to use excessive force." forty percent of them 
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also said that a message found in the show was "there are 
two kinds of people in this world: the strong and the 
weak." Thirty-five percent cf the institutional viewers 
stated that the message "these days a person doesn't really 
know whom one can count on" was present in the progran. 
Thirty-five percent also saw the messages "the world is a 
dangerous place to be" and "a city's downtown is danger- 
GUS Mav omar. : 

The institutional viewers agreed with the general 
ocpulation viewers that tne best way of interaction por- 
trayed in the program was to "be aggressive." Twenty-five 
percent of them chose that alternative. Sixty percent of 
the institutional viewers said they would watch another 
episode cf the program again. Fifty-five percent of these 
Said they would do it to pass the time. 

Generally the institutional viewer thought that less 
than twenty percent of the program time was taken up in 
violent or aggressive activity. Not one of the institution— 
al viewers thought that more than forty-nine percent of the 
program time was involved with such activity. 

The instituticnal viewers do not disagree with the 
general population viewers on their ratings of reality. 

The institutional average was 3.11 while the general popu- 
laticn average was 3.84. It should be noted, however, that 
there 18 a larger discrepancy between average ratings of 

reality and violence on the two questionnaires. The ques-— 


tion appears once in the interview and again in the semantic 


av) 
differential scales. While the general population shows 
a high correlation between the two rating scales, the in- 
Stituticnal population shows quite a bit of variance be- 
tween the two. The two responses should serve as a check 
upcn one another. This would indicate that the institution- 
al respondents did not take the study as seriously as 
persons in the general population. 

Exhibits three and four also present the ratings of 
various groups of characters made by the coder doing the 
content analysis. it must be noted that the content ana- 
is-sis coding sheet was changed after this study was develcpved 
so that instead of making a judgement upon a seven point 
semantic differential scale the coders made their responses 
cn a three point scale, e.g., vowerless, neutral, powerful. 
This is indicated on the chart by placing the dotted lines 
he midpcints, of the corresponding points on this 
scale; Hence the coding cata.for the content analysis will 
show more extreme movement than the average sccres on the 
seneral population viewers. 

There is, however, quite a bit of difference between 
the two ratings. This study was. developed to check the 
validity of the content analysis. The. coders appear to 
have made quite different ratings from the general popula- 
tion. Both agree that men were portrayed on this show 
senerally as more powerful, competent, interesting, active, 
and wise then women. There are strong sexual stereotypes 


in SWAT. and both viewer and content analysis point this 
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out. The coder did rate men less stable and more dissatis- 
fied with life than the viewers perceived them to be. 

Similarly the two analyses differ in their perception 
cf teenagers. The content analysis coder found Victoria 
Stevens, the teenager on S.W.A.T. much more interesting, 
active, and wise than the average viewer. (See comparison 
study for further perceptions of Ms. Stevens. ) Career 
sroups were generally seen alike by both analyses. 

When one examines the ratings given to the show by 
the different types of viewers discussed earlier the fol- 
lowing patterns emerge(see table seventy). Regular viewers 
of crime shows tended to rate the show as more exciting, 
entertaining, interesting, suspenseful, and sensual than 
other viewers. 

When responding to the self-descriptions of activa- 
tion levels regular viewers showed a tendency to indicate 
that they were more tense, excited, and moving (physical 
activity) than other viewers. After watching the show, 
however, they were more placid, leisurely, agreeable, 
still, relieved, happy, satisfied, pleased, relaxed, and 
enlightened than other viewers. In other words, there is 
a marked change in activation level from before the show 
and after the show in viewers who also reported watching 
crime shows. Viewers of crime shows indicated that they 
watched such shows for enjoyment. It appears that it was 


indeed an enjoyable, relaxing experience for them. 


road 


TABLE SEVENTY 


Correlations Between Rating of S.W.A.T. 
and Types of Viewers 


Item Hours Watch Anomia Polly- Authori- 
Crime anna tarian 
Shows 


a ee 


Funny -.14 Ach: Ae) —.52* SOD 
Exciting eee ois, 2 30 —-.24 seu 
Interesting PES ec oO e435" -.09 - 39* 
Educational ott5* MAS 42* -.42* Aig 
Serious Ba yee ecu —. O4- abe 
Prue. Losi. ec soo ela die -.2cS sce 
Violent —.35D 05 -.26 -.08 -.48* 
Predictable -.1c -~.05 -.12 arivl -—.45 
Suspenseful EE Pigs) st yee -.26 gon 
Entertaining 2 54 - 54 Re es eer 
sensual -.16 oo sc Oe 0 O4 
Manipulative -.20 -.O04 ~42* Pes. sey 
Accurate at YAP, 220 Meike: oo 
CoLoriu. 214 ol 24 Re) ~41* 
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Pollyanna viewers think the show is silly and not 
educational. They tend to be the most critical and nega- 
tive about the show. When asked to rate the main chara- 
cter, the pollyanna viewer tended to rate Mr. Stevens as 
more interesting, older, emotional, wise, honest, mascu- 
line, attractive, moral, wholesome, kind, learned, clean, 
sociable, and rich. in other words, their perceptyona Cc: 
tir. Stevens are extremely positive. 

Persons who spend a lot of time watching television 
rated the show as exciting, interesting, educational, true 
to life, and slightly less violent than other viewers. 
This is an indication of desensitization here with exten- 
Sive television viewing causing the person to not see as 
much violence in the show. 

When asked to rate Mr. Stevens as a main character 
persons who watch extensive television tended to think of 
him aS an unusual character. Watching crime shows was 
related to perceiving Mr. Stevens as being happy, moral, 
wholesome, sensitive, kind, learned, and sociable. Again 
these viewers, like the pollyanna viewer perceive Mr. 
Stevens positively. 

The alienated viewer perceived the show as entertain- 
ing, educational, and manipulative. The authoritarian 
viewer shares many of the same beliefs as the alienated 
viewer but happens to have the lowest violence rating for 
the show. They also perceive the show as accurate. The 


authoritarian belief system is one which understands that 
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TABLE SEVENTY-ONE 


Correlations Between Rating of Mr. Stevens 
and Types of Viewers 


Iten Hours Watch  Anomia- Authori- Polly- 
crime tarian anna 
shows 

interesting -.01 oo) 06 Paes -41* 
Old -.03 oy 03 mits: wer” 
Tall -.28 -. O04 <09 O06 19 
Usual — 2 34 -.01 ete -.01 sA8 
Lnotional 06 oe Oye reds 46* 
Wise 1 sous ~ 14 14 ee as 
Honest -.05 Pee t/t 14 aie 245% 
Masculine -.09 215 -.O04 SF o48* 
lappy -.16 ee oe At nyad a 
Attractive -.O01 eS, -.02 ere o47* 
Tough -.02 SA Oc sls is 38, 
Moral -.01 4  O4 ~c4 as da 
Predictable -.13 ele -.01 07 as Be 
Wholesome —.O4- ie -.06 ey 4+2* 
Rational -.O4 mee ata Oe 029 
Sensitive -.01 Pye se 04 25 
Efficient -.05 ree 8) ~ O4 woe he 
Kind -.02 «21 -.01 cele oy as 
Learned ot » 34 my bis -ce ~4+4* 
Clean —.26 Pyfad -.11 -.08 <4" 
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-table seventy-one- 


item Hours Watch 
crime 
shows 
Logical -.29 EARS 
Bold -.04 yay, 
sociable 204 e40* 
Proud —.22 rors 
Rich -.19 seul 
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Anomia Authori- Polly- 


aes) 
S10 
ele 
ate 
-. O04 


tarian anna 


ACE 2 20 
aod ys) 
07 cea 
eo co 
-.06 a he 


Fo Sees 


there are evil forces at work in the world which must be 


controlled by the powers of righteousness and good. It may 


well be that they perceive less violence because they do 


not believe that the use of physical force to control the 


power of crime is improper. 


as being accurate, true to life. 


it as predictable and educational. 


They tend to perceive the show 


They also tend to rate 


Of course the forces 


of good win out, that is predictable because the authori- 


tarian strongly believes in 
The show portrays what must 
believer knows, to stop the 
the lives of peaceful, good 

In summary, each type 


differently from the other. 


use of force to controleevn.. 


be done, the authoritarian 


forces which would threaten 


people. 


of viewer perceives the show 


Tne regular viewer of crime 


Shows relaxes while watching S.W.A.7. 


The pollyanna viewer 


reacts against the show but is favorable to the character 


read 
of Mr. Stevens. The individual who watches extensive 
television, desensitized by his/her viewing of television 
content, does not perceive the show as violent. The authori- 
tarian viewer also does not perceive the show as violent 
because of their beliefs about the world, use of. physical 
force, and power. Hach perceives the same show as they 


are prepared to understand it in the context of their be- 


lief and value system. 
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B. DLaverne and Shirley 

Laverne and Shirley was chosen for this research to 
represent situation comedies. It was not on the Saskatoon 
market at the time of this survey. According to the B.8B.M. 
survey of January 1976 it was ranked eighth in Ontario with 
1,705,300 persons reporting that they watched it. It ran- 
ked seventh among all shows viewed by children, third for 
teenagers, and fifteenth for adults. The particular seg- 
ment was taped from-the Global network on June 15, 1967. 

This episode of Laverne and Shirley revolved around 
a feud that Laverne was carrying one with an office worker 
at the factory. The office worker was constantly putting 
Laverne down. Shirley convinced Laverne to take out her 
hostilities by having their bowling team win the factory 
tournament. Since the office worker was the head of another 
woman's team, this would restore Laverne's honor. Laverne 
agreed to this plan and began to coach her team for the 
contest. At the bowling alley they meet two male regulars 
on the show, one of whom has his fingers jammed into a 
woman's bowling ball. The two men attempt to remove the 
ball ineptly. Unfortunately Laverne becomes sick before 
the bowling tournament. In order to force Laverne to stay 
home and rest, Shirley hides all of Laverne's clothes. 
Daverne, lett av home on the night oz the tournamentyuc 
visited by a woman from a religious mission for the desti- 
tute. Laverne convinces her that she is destitute without 


clothes or food. After a hot meal at the mission Laverne 
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appears at the bowling alley in time to win the tournament 
for ner team. She is dressed in one of the uniforms pro- 
vided by the mission. 

Viewers had a hard time finding a message in this 
Show. Seventy-rour percent stated that the message was 
"there are two kinds of people in this world: the strong 
and the weak"(see table seventy-two). Fifty-eight percent 
of the respondents thought that the message was "you can 
do anything if you believe you are right." Eight other 
messages were chosen by at least one third of the viewers 
who watched the show. Only one of them was picked up in 
the content analysis, 1.e., "people are happy with their 
poSition in life." Of the four messages chosen by the 
coder doing the content analysis one of them was mentioned 
by 36% of the viewers and the other was mentioned by only 
69. The other two were not mentioned by any viewer as a 
possible message of the show. 

Nineteen percent of the respondents thought that the 
show portrayed the best way of interacting with people 
as being thoughtful(see table seventy-three). Sixteen 
percent chose being aggressive as the message about inter- 
action while another sixteen percent chose to "tell a white 
lie." Thirteen percent thought the show taught a person 
to be evasive. Thirty-six percent of the respondents chose 
other alternatives. Two responses were chosen by the con- 


las 


tent analysis. One of them, "to be aggressive, 


" 


was men= 


tioned by sixteen percent of the viewers. The other one 
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TABLE SEVENTY-TWO 


Messages Reported Present In Laverne and Shirley 


Message Percent of Content 
respondents Analysis 
perceiving 
message 


There are two kinds of people in 
this world: the weak and the 


strong 74% Absent 
You can do anything if you believe 

you are right 58% Absent 
If you believe you are morally right, 

any action you take is justified 46% Absent 
Cne main trouble today is that people 

talk too much and work too little 48% Absent 
An insult to your honor should al- 

ways be punished 39% Absent 
Most people like their job 46% Absent 


People are happy with their position ' 

aan Galea 56% Present 
Nowadays a person has to live pretty 

much for today and let tomorrow take 


care of itsel? 46% Absent 
These days a person doesn't really 
know whom one can count on 22% Absent 


Violence and aggression are good 

ways to deal with conflict 6% Present 
People get support from their family 

and friends O Present 
There 1S an appropriate way to get 

revenge O Present 
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TABLE SEVENTY-THREE 


Type of Interaction Depicted In Laverne and Shirley 


The best way of interacting with Percent of Content 


people as demonstrated in this respondents analysis 
brogranses to: selecting 

a) be kind 6% Absent 
b) be thoughtrul 19% Absent 
c) be pushy 6% Present 
Gi pe serice 3% Absent 
e) be aggressive 16% Present 
De tell white 21es 16% Absent 
Be) be straightrorward 6% Absent 
h) be sarcastic 10% Absent 
i) be evasive 14% Absent 
j) be tactful 6% Absent 
k) be assertive 3% Absent 


was chosen by six percent of the viewers. 

Bighteen persons (58%) said that they would watch an- 
other segment of the show. Seventy-two percent of these 
said that they would watch it to pass the time, while 
twenty-eight percent said they would watch it for relaxa- 
Teepe rs 


Laverne and Shirley ran for approximately twenty-six 


minutes. Highty-seven percent of the viewers said that 


eae 

less than 10% of the show was taken up with violent or 

aseressive activity. No viewer stated that more than thirty- 
nine percent of the show had aggressive or violent activity 
in it. When asked to rate the show as either "not violent 
at all - 1" to "very violent - 7", the average rating was 
1.c4 with the nrehest rating being five. 

Viewers rated the show on the average 3.90 for reality 


fay 


With tharee of them choosing "not at ali true toi oem 

and four of them choosing "very true to life - 7". 
Righty-one percent of the viewers perceived that con- 

flict was portrayed in the show. Thirty-two percent believe 


hat the major solution to this conflict was verbal violence. 


Sip 


Sixteen percent, on the other hand, thought that there had 
been a constructive resolution of the conflict. Two per- 
sons (6%) stated that the conflict was unsolved wile 
another two said it was still preserved. 

sixty-five percent of those watching the show thought 
it occurred between 1965 ana the present. Since the show 
is set in the 1950's those viewers who stated that the 
show was set between World War II and 1965 (42%) were cor- 


rect. One person said it would occur in the future. 


Laverne and Shirley takes place in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
Sin. Only thirty-five percent of the viewers named Milwau- 
kee as the city in which the action takes place. Twenty- 
three percent named New York City, thirteen percent picked 
Los Angeles, while ten percent chose Saskatoon as the loca— 


tion of the show. Another ten percent picked Chicago and 


20% 
one viewer named Detroit, another named Vancouver, and 
one other said it could take place in anyuncttay 


When asked to name the main character ninety-percent 
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the viewers named Laverne. Three viewers (10%) chose 
Shirley as the main character and one picked the Doctor 
who comes to treat Laverne's cold. ‘Compared to S.W.A.T. 
there is much more agreement as to who the main character 
is in Laverne and Shirley. 

The viewers describe Laverne as an adult between nine- 
teen and forty years of age. She is a hero for fifty-two 
percent, and villian for six percent. Ninety-four percent 
of those watching the program believed that she either 
marries or expects of marry in the story. One viewer noted 
she was Single. Another said she had once been married. 

Highty-seven percent said she was in the blue collar 
income group. Ten percent thought she was in the white 
collar group and twenty-three percent said she was in the 
lower class. All viewers agreed that she was a white North 
American but thirteen percent thought she was Canadian. On 
a scale of bureaucratic (1) to accomodating (7) viewers 
rated Laverne at 4.29. Fifty-five percent were below the 
average while forty-five percent were above it. 

The semantic differential scale measuring level of 
activation shows no significant differences between viewer 
self-destcriptions before and aiter the show except for 


light-hearted, inattentive, and relieved(see exhibit six). 
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Laverne and Shirley did not receive any very high 
ratings as a program(see exhibit seven). The viewers in 
the institutional sample (late adolescents) see the show 
as even less funny than those in the general population 
sample. The institutianalized viewers also perceived the 
Show as being Significantly more violent, predictable, 
realistic, suspenseful, and slightly more manipulative. 

Laverne and Shirley reverses the difference in per- 
ceptions between men and women as portrayed in S.W.A.7T. 
Women received Significantly higher ratings by viewers 
watching Laverne and Shirley. Men were rated significan- 
tly lower on all scales. Several male respondents told 
the interviewers that they objected to the image of men 
on Laverne and Shirley. Except for the "Fonz" who occa~ 
Sionally visits the show, the males portrayed on Laverne 
and Shirley are immature and inept. 

The older adolescents who viewed the show at Kilburn 
Hall perceived women, as portrayed on Laverne and Shirley, 
slightly different from those in the general population 
(see exhibit nine). They perceived women as more interesting, 
dissatisfied with life, passive, and wise. Men on the 
program were perceived much the same as the women. Career 
people on the show were seen as unstable, dissatisfied with 
life, passive and slightly wiser. 

When rating the main character, Laverne, viewers ten- 


ded to see her as young, foolish, feminine, irrational, ig- 


norant and intuitive. The institutionalized viewer saw her 
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as even more foolish, dishonest, less feminine, but hap- 
pier and more learned. 

Table seventy-four presents the correlations between 
the different~ types of viewers and responses on the seman- 
tic differential scale measuring attitudes towards the show. 
Pollyanna viewers tended to rate the show as less interest- 
ing. Persons rating Laverne who were pollyanna viewers 
tended to perceive her as more sociable(table seventy- 
Piwe. « 

Viewers perceptions of the female characters of the 
show did vary with authoritarian viewers tending to rate 
the women as less satisfied with life and more foolish. 
Hours spent watching television tended to affect the per- 
ceptions of men on the show with extensive viewers stating 
they were passive and foolish. 

Alienated viewers of Laverne and Shirley tend to 
see Laverne as more emotional, less honest, and timid. 


Authoritarian viewers react quite negatively to Laverne. 


They view her as unattractive, unhappy, immoral and unpredict- 


able. «A clue to this may be gained from the interviewers' 
reports that some viewers objected to Laverne showing up 
in the bowling alley in the uniform of the relieitous eroup 
who collected clothes at her door. They took this as a 
joke about religion. One or two even suggested the show 
was sacreligious. Since this group indicates that it 
watches religious programs it can be assumed that they 


have a high degree of religiosity. It is inceed the content 
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of this program which offends them. Similarly the non- 
verbal check sheets for one religious couple indicate 
that they stiffened up when Laverne appeared in the bowl- 


iipimlley immtnemmiform. This couple made a5 po ae 


remark afterwards that the program was not funny! 
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spend her time in Fernwood at the Haggeres' house. Charlie 
tries to warn Loretta but she ushers Muriel upstairs to 
her room. While they are |. upstairs in Muriel's room, 
Mary and Charlie decide that Muriel is an evil person and 
Up slo Boreood. 

The next day Charlie tells Loretta about the robbery 
in a diner which he and Muriel once owned. During the 
course of the robbery Charlie was forced to "put up his 
hands" thus tossing some hot grease on Muriel and scarring 
her face. Later in the program Muriel substantiates the 
grease story but, she says, it was no robbery. Charlie 
threw the grease on her because she was wearing open-toed 
wedgies. Loretta does not know who to believe. 

Tom and Mona, in the meantime, have been getting to 
know one another. Mary comes home to find them visiting 
about Mona's work. The next morning as Tom is leaving for 
work Mary and he discuss Mona. Tom indicates that he is 
willing to cooperate with Iona in whatever way necessary. 
Mary, however, has just looked up the word surrogate in the 
dictionary. She suddenly doesn't want Tom to-see Mona 
again. The show ends as Tom leaves for work indicating 
he will gladly cooperate with Mona if it will make Mary 
happy and Mary calling Mona to come over and explain what 
a sex surrogate is to her. 

Seventy-one percent of the viewers stated that the 
message of this show was "our main trouble today is that 


people talk too much and work too little." Sixty-eight 


2o 
percent stated that the message was "there are two kinds 
of people in this world: the strong and the weak." Six- 
teen persons (52%) also chose as messages two statements: 
1) "people get support from their family" and 2) "if you 
believe you are morally right, any action you take is jus- 


ified." 


(ei 


Five other messages were chosen by more than thirty 
percent of the viewers. As table seventy-six indicates 
the content analysis did not pick any of the messages which 
more than half of the viewers agreed upon. The content 
analysis indicates two messages in the show. One of then, 
"most people like their job", was perceived by forty-eight 
percent of the viewers. The other was only mentioned by 
Sixteen percent of the persons who watched this show. 

When asked how the show portrayed the best way to 
interact with other people (see table seventy-seven), thirty- 
two percent of the respondents said that’ it was to be 
ageressive. Thirteen percent chose "be kind", the alterna- 
tive preferred by the content analysis. 

Only nine respondents (29%) reported that they would 
watch another segment of the show. This is the lowest of 
the three shows discussed so far. Fourteen percent of those 
Stating that they would watch again said they would do so 
to pass the time. Ten percent reported they would watch 
for relaxation. One person said he/she would watch to learn 
while another indicated the motivation to watch was because 


i wes thrilling. 
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TABLE SEVENTY-SIX 


Message Present In Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 


Message Percent of Content 
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perceiving 
message 


Cur main trouble today is that people 
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There are two kinds of people in the 
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TABLE SZVENTY-SEVEN 


Tspe or Interaction Depicted in liary Hartman 


She best way of interacting with Rese ov ba wil Content 
people as demonstrated in this respondents analysis 
pLoOsram LS. to: selecting 

a) be kind 4 4% Present 
Db) be thoughtful 4 455 Present 
c) be pushy 10% Absent 
fe be Stric. 40% Absent 
e) be aggressive 33% Absent 
>) tell white lies 4% Present 
@) be straightforward 7% Absent 
h) be sarcastic O Absent 
i) be evasive Bye Absent 
pe oe tactruL 79 Absent 
k) be assertive 3e Absent 


Seventy-four percent of the viewers estimated that 
approximately less than ten percent of the show was spent 
on violent or aggressive content. tinety=-rour percent said 
it was lower than thirty-nine percent. Only two persons 
(6%) stated that between fifty and-sixty—nine percent of 
the show contained aggresSive activity. The average on 


the violence scale for the show was 1.04. 
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when asked to rate the show on reality, the average 
Mas Sse = not toe to Lite). . Sixty-five percent of 
the viewers were below the average while thirty-five per- 
cent were above it. 

Lighty-seven percent of the viewers stated that there 
was conflict portrayed in the show. Twenty-three of them 
(74%) said that the conflict was left unsolved. One said 
it was solved by conciliation, another by coercion, etc. 

when asked to name the city in which this program 
took place (regular viewers of the show know fae Mary 
Hartman lives in Fernwood) forty-two percent said it could 
occur in any city. Six persons named New York City (19%), 
while five picked Los Angeles (16%). Other cities named 
were Ottawa, Chicago, Houston, and Toronto. 

Mary Hartman was chosen as the main character by 
seventy-seven percent of the respondents. Mona McKenzie 
was picked by nineteen percent while one person named Tom 
Hartman as the main character. No one picked Charlie or 
Loretta Haggers although they take up mucn of the show 
in this episode. 

Viewers thought that the action of the show took place 
between 1965 and the present with only five viewers (16%) 
stating it was sometime in the future. Twenty-nine viewers 
(9495) thought that Mary was between nineteen and forty years 
old. Winety percent of the viewers said that Mary was 
married while ten percent indicated that she had at one 


time been married. The viewers were about evenly divided 
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on the question of Mary having any dependents. Since 
Mary's daughter was not shown in this segment these viewers 
had no way of knowing if she had children. 

Seventy-one percent of the viewers placed Mary and 
Tom Hartman in the blue collar class. Three said that 
she was upper, elit, executive class, four placed her in 
the middle class, and two persons said she was in the lower 
poverty class. It is interesting that Tom's occupation as 
a worker in a factory did not become apparent to these 
viewers. 

All said Mary was North American although two viewers 
thought she was Canadian. When asked to rate Mary on the 
bureaucratic or accomdating scale, viewers used the full 
range of the scale. The average rating was 4.84 with forty- 
eight percent of the viewers placing Mary below the average 
on the bureaucratic end of the scale. Fifty-two percent 
were above the average with six of them at seven--very 
accomdating and very helpful. 

Viewers of Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman, show signifi- 
cant changes in activatinn level before and after viewing 
the show(see exhibit twelve). In each of the following 
scales viewers show a Significant shift towards the less 
active end of the scale: sleepy/alert, lifeless/lively, 
drowsy/awake, passive/active, and slow/quick. In other 
words, in eacn case after watching the show viewers indi- 
cated that they were more sleepy, drowsy, passive, slow, 


lifeless, than before watching the show. In this case it 
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is safe to say that the viewers activation level was low- 
ered after watching Mary Hartman. It may be recalled that 
viewers of soap operas tended to give as their principle 
reason for watching television "because it is a pleasant 
rest." In the case of Mary Hartman it would appear that 
viewers are resting psychologically when the show is over. 

The second group of adjectives in the activation 
scale which show significant change are suspicious/trust- 
ing, fearful/unafraid, defiant/agreeable, fortunate/un- 
fortunate, sad/happy, dissatisfied/satisfied, and dis- 
susted/pleased. Again the change was towards the negative 
adjective efter watching the show. In other words, while 
the respondents rated themselves as trusting, etc. vderore 
the show, after watching they tend to make a significant 
shift to describing themselves as suspicious, fearful, 
deziant, unfcrtunate, sad, and dissatisfied.. These re- 
actions nay be a result of the program content..or, dis— 
pleasure at wasting time watching a program which they did 
mov lJike. 

The ratings of Mary Hartman as a program fall just 
within the negative range close to the neutral point(see 
exhibit thirteen). Viewers of this program are not enthu- 
Siastic towards the show. The best description of the 
Seelings would seem to be apathetic. 

Yiewers perceive that women on this show are por- 
trayed as being unstable, dissatisfied with life and fool- 
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slightly less foolish. The content analysis shows more 
diversity in ratings. Men are rated as more stable then 
women as portrayed on the show. 

Only sixty-one percent of the viewers who watched 
Mary Hartman completed the career people scale. Who is 
the career person on Mary Hartman? Mona Mckenzie, perhaps, 
in that she is presented as a professional sex therapist. 
The ratings for career people fall on the positive side 
of the continuum. They are not as extreme as those in 
S.W.A.T. but they are positive(see exhibit fifteen). 

Mary Hartman is not rated heh as a main character. 
Qne fourth of the viewers rated her as boring and fifty- 
two percent of the viewers were on the negative end of the 

oring/interesting scale. Mary is also seen as foolish 

and bungling. As exhibit sixteen indicates most of the 
average ratings fall near the neutral point with the maj- 
ority of them on the negative side of the scale. Mary 
Hartman doeS not appear to stir upd much emotion in the 
minds of these viewers. 

it is the regular viewers of soap operas who like 
tary Hartman, lary Rartman. Hirst, aiter watching the snow 
they describe themselves as more knowledgeable and relaxed. 
soap opera viewers said that one of their reasons for watch— 
ing television was to relax, "because it is a pleasant 
rest." They show a significant difference in activation 
level after watching the show reporting that they feel 


relaxed. 
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EXHIBIT SIXTEEN 
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tart - : : : : : short 


unusual ae : : : : : usual 


emotional . : 3 . : unemotional 


wise : : 3 : : : foolish 


honest : : : : : ; dishonest 


feminine : ° ° ° ___ masculine 


happy. hl ha Ee vs ee oh ae ees ew eee 


repulsive. = *) wee PER ee attractive 


(Po Ged pete etieet ti is ed ies el ETS of eee delicate 


MOta lo. eee eee ed eA immoral 


predictable. = e- ere eee o Ses unpredictable 
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wholesom@_ = fo es te 4 eee unwholesome 


ifrationa la Soe oie = Os rational 


Senet VG ee eee $5 Se eee insensitive 


bungling. == : ie ees a inn: Sees efficient 


120 is (5 Os ee te arene ees cruel 


H W=¥- baja ts Molnar tnt Ee a, | Severe he Serie : : ignorant 


fe Wel ok ak Maa 5, eee de ee oes clean 


|i a] <1 ea oe eg ee ieee : restrained 
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fmt ve ee eee ake fee eee logical 


Dols 202s eater ee AE ee timid 


soctable =: 2 Oe 4) eee ts ae unsociable 


humble = eee hes a ls Fad | proud 


TABLE SEVENTY-EIGHT 


Correlations Between Rating of Mary Hartman 
and Types of Viewers 


Item Hours Watch Anomia Author® Polly- 
soap tarian anna 
operas 

Funny oh tia! mle 09 «04 -.08 
PxcLoling ayers ou) “ane sail -.20 
Interesting anles 2 24} -.02 -.0& ~ O04 
Educational ald oe At he: 06 08 
Serious ao auf ake -.03 ot 
true to Life -.06 -.114 AO) ood - O44. 
Violent -.21 -.21 BAe o40* —.46* 
Predictable a yes rote re: -.11 -.08 ene 
Suspenserul Pegi) woe eee ee ae Diy 
patertaining - O4 oH Ayal ea -.19 
Sensual 210 -.03 024 iG -.01 
Manipulative -—.04 14 << AH6t — 4) * 
Accurate -.19 Oe ~40* RA ny =. 56* 
POO rt es ect -.03 —.24 219 


O° er ae; aa 
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TABLE SEVENTY-NINE 


Correlations Between Rating of Mary Hartman 
and Types of Viewers 


Item Hours Watch Anomia Authori- Polly- 
soap tarian anne 
operas 

Interesting 5a5 ris) -.27 ae ens 
Old -.15 —. 34 -.17 ol Dat a 
Teas Apes Oe Sale 2G -.28 
Usual o4+3* 207 -.30 -.12 Fun) 
Emotional - 42% aGle: bqis a 0S 
Wise soe eal -.26 -.14 -.01 
Honest 20 oy -.36* -.15 eae 
Masculine -ue -.05 ont, -.111 Pj 
Happy a) och 2 ee Heady ~.05 
Attractive 625 Se -.29 - O04 ual 
Tough -.17 woe ras als ooo —.36* 
Moral ies See -.48* -.29 ea 
Predictable -.02 o 34. = 0° -.13 «20 
Wholesome Pts, Sey) -.26 —-.24 aa 
Rational -.15 —.28 -.02 -.17 -~.08 
Sensitive Beye Ree) =i -.21 wee 
HiTicient Seo o19 Our » OfF -.13 
Kind -.07 oo — ,45* -.33 rye) 
Learned -. 430 AG, -.07 oy ~uS 
Clean -.13 4 =. 95 -.05 «08 
free ~.06 ee is Riis et 
hbogical 206 BES -.06 -.01 ~.21 
Bold Rae yeh S ~.01 eo - O4 
Sociable -.03 ayedS -.18 ~.03 029 
Proud woe see et si 019 -—.44 
Rich -.02 dt: oo —. O04 “OG 


—* hs (05 9 ee ae a 
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“ollyanna viewers tend to see the program as less 
violent, less suspenseful, less manipulative, and in- 
accurate. There is an interesting interaction between 
the perceptions of Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman, which polly- 
anna viewers hold and those held by authoritarian and 
alienated viewers. Authoritarian viewers rate the show 
as more violent than pollyanna viewers. Both alienated 
and authoritarian viewers perceive the show as manipulative 
while pollyanna viewers perceive it as non-manipulative. 
Alienated viewers have a strong tendency to describe the 
Show aS accurate while pollyanna viewers describe it as 
inaccurate. 

When describing their perceptions of Mary Hartman 

nerself the pollyvanna viewer tends to see her as younger and 
delicate. ‘The alienated viewer has a less positive picture 
of Mary Hartman. They see her as unusual, less honest, 
tough, immoral, unpredictable, insensitive, and cruel. 

It is the regular viewer of soap operas who sees Mary as 
honest, predictable, wholesome, and older. Yersons who 
view extensive television tend to see her as unemotional, 
proud, and the usual hereoine of @.so0ap opera. 

Generally viewers are not overly enthusiastic or 
negative towards Mary Hartman. Yet when one examines the 
relationshins between types of viewers and their perceptions 
of her, different pattezns emerge. Pollyanna viewers, re- 
gular viewers of soap operas, are positive towards her. 


o 


Regular viewers of crime shows also find Mary Hartman a 


J 


eley as 
positive television character. Those viewers who are alien- 
ated from the world perceive her negatively. Authoritarian 
viewers may well have reacted to the sexual content of 
the program. Therefore they tend to react negatively but 


not as strongly as the alienated viewer. 
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De. Sidestreet 

Sidestreet is the only television show used in this 
study which is shown on Saskatoon television. It was 
chosen for the study as a good Canadian show focusing 
upon problems of the police. 

Sidestreet is a Canadian police show produced by the 
C.B.C. This segment of the show was taped May 22, 1976 
Bp cOsOOl pemesam Toronto..,...t does not appear in the 
By Det .oeunveryy Lor, January 197/76. 

The particular segment of Sidestreet dealt with the 
story of Bertha McKenzie, a Metis, who is about to be evic- 
ted from her home because she cannot pay the rent. The 
Supervisor of Public Welfare refuses to let Mrs. McKenzie 
have her cheque because she has a man living in her home. 

When the show opens Ifrs. Mckenzie is busy boarding 
up the doors and windows of the house. She will make a 
stand here and not allow her family to be evicted. She 
calls her brother, Oliver Johnson, a radical Metis leader, 
who appears at the house'prepared to die for the cause. 
Shortly after Oliver arrives, Mrs. McKenzie's common-law 
husband leaves the family. This removes the excuse which 
the welfare supervisor was using to hold back the cheque. 
It is now given to the Mckenzie's caseworker who takes it 
to the house. 

Several scenes depict the close relationship between 
Mrs. McKenzie and her children. The teenage son also has 


a close relationship with one of the police officers called 
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upon to evict the family. The boy is torn between his 
mother and uncle and his basketball coach, the police 
oOLfacer. 

The police have been called into the case by the 
social worker, landlord, and media response to Oliver 
Johnson's declaration that the family will die before 
allowing themselves to be evicted from the house. 

Bertha McKenzie is upset by this declaration of a 
suicide pact by her brother. She is not prepared to sacri- 
fice her children for this cause especially since she now 
can receive the rent cheque. Oliver Johnson then holds the 
McKenzie family prisoners in the home. 

Other Metis leaders have refused to join Oliver 
Johnson. They believe him to be crazy. Finally as one 
police officer talks to Johnson in the front of the house, 
the basketball coach enters the home from the rear and dis- 
arms Oliver. The show closes as the caseworker gives 
Bertha McKenzie the cheque so that she can remain in the 
house which has become the family home. 

Viewers of this show overwhelmingly thought that the 
message of the show was "the family is important in our 
society(see table eighty). Eighty-one percent of the 
respondents also chose the message "people get support 
from their family." Both of these messages were also 
Selected by the content analysis. 

When asked what Sidestreet said about the best way 


to interact with people, twenty-nine percent said that it 


TABLE EIGHTY 


Messages Present In Sidestreet 


aoe 


Message Percent of Content 
respondents Analysis 
perceiving 
message 

The family is important in our 

society 93% Present 
People get support from their family 

and friends 81% Present 
Our main trouble today is that people 

talk too much and work too little 71% Absent. 
These days one doesn't know whofn one 

can count on 68% Absent 
Crime does not pay 58% Present 
Nowadays a person has to live pretty 

much for today and let tomorrow take Evidence 
care of itself 52% against 
It is important to teach children 

strict obedience to their parents 48% Absent 
A person, who has bad manners, habits 

and breeding can hardly expect to be ; 

liked and accepted by decent people 48% Absent 
Bo Ss nerd yiitair to butane chi laren 

into the world with the way things 

look for the future 4.5% Absent 
If you believe you are morally right 

any actron- you~ take-is-justified 42% Present 
Violence and aggression are good ways Evidence 
to aes) with contlict 42% against 
Most people are happy with their posi- Evidence 
tion..in life 1 3% against 
Relations with others are simple, Evidence 
direct, ‘and conflict free 3% against 


aN 
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TABLE EIGHTY-ONE 


Type of Interaction Depicted in Sidestreet 


The best way of interacting with Percent of Content 


people as demonstrated in this respondents Analysis 
program is to: selecting 

Evidence 
a) sbe- acine 10% against 
b) be thoughtful 23% Absent 
e) bel pushy T% Absent 
d) "ber strict 7% Absent 
e) be aggressive 1% Reo 
su tell white lies 0 Absent 
g) be straightforward 29% Present 
h) be sarcastic O Absent 
i) be evasive O Absent 
Sp) wewbactrul 10% Absent 
k) be assertive 7% Absent 


was to be straightforward. Twenty-three percent said it 

was to be thoughtful. Other answers given were "be kind," 

‘De tactiul,;® “be pushy," “be=strict,°and “be agereceame. 
forty-five percent of the viewers said that less than 

ten percent of the program contained violent or aggressive 

activity. Eighty-four percent said that less than naw 

or the program contained aggressive material. Sixteen 


percent thought that more than half of the program was 
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taken up with aggressive activity with the highest indivi- 
dual saying eighty to eighty-nine percent of the program 
involved violence. The average violence rating was 2.94. 

Ninety-seven percent of the viewers said that con- 
flict was portrayed in Sidestreet. Thirty-percent said 
that it was left unsolved. Twenty-percent thought there 
was a constructive resolution of the conflict. Ten per- 
cent thought that arbitration had been used and another 
ten percent thought conciliation was the major solution 
LoOMune OOMT tre. 

Ninety percent thought that the action of the pro- 
gram took place between 1965 and the present. Six percent 
Said it took place between World War II and 1965. On ver- 
son thought that the action shifted over several time 
periods. 

When asked the location of the program, twenty-three 
percent said it happened in Toronto, nineteen percent said 
Regina, thirteen percent said Vancouver, and ten percent 
said Saskatoon. Twenty-six percent of the respondents said 
it could happen in any city. Other respondents picked 
Edmonton, Montreal, and New York City. 

Twenty-two persons (73%) thought that Bertha McKenzie 
was the main character of the show. Seven persons (23%) 
saic that Oliver Johnson was the main character. One per- 
son picked Alec as the main character. Thirty respondents 
(39%) said that the main character was Metis or native-- 


Indian, Innuit. One person said the main character was a 
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white Canadian. When rating the main character on the 
bureaucratic/accomodating scale the average was 3.84 with 
twenty persons above the average towards the accomdating 
and helpful end of the continuun. 

Viewers did not show any Significant differences in 

ctivation level between their self-descriptions made be- 
fore viewing and after viewing the program(see exhibit 
seventeen). Sidestreet was perceived by these viewers as 
a serious program. It received the lowest score on the 
funny/not funny scale of all four programs(exhibit eight- 
teen. 

This show received some of the highest scores for 
portrayal of women although the content analysis was more 
poSitive than the viewers. Women are described as compe- 
tent, interesting, and dissatisfied with life. Men are 
rated only slightly lower but not as high as the men por- 
trayed ine SeviaAie d's Again the content analysis is more 
positive than the viewers. 

As the main character, Bertha McKenzie also receives 
quite high ratings for interest (average 6.03). Bertha 
iS perceived as honest, attractive... tough. kind waclean, 
bold, proud, and poor. Apparently the viewers do identify 
with Bertha more than they do with Mary Hartman. 

Pollyanna viewers tended to see this show as funny, 
less educational, less true to life, and less accurate. 

A program that is too realistic, portrays a world in which 


people suffer, and focuses upon the need for radical change 


aa 


EXHIBIT SEVENTEEN 


serious : : : ; light-hearted 
os re i ee 
peppy : ; *S : : sluggish 
e ° ia ae e ° 
pial "restless 
7 
leisurely : : ¢ industrious 
N 
‘ 
sleepy ea oe hy alert 
N 
suspicious N; : trusting 
‘ 
fearful : : = : unafraid 
4 
Zz 
lively : : 3 lifeless 
defiant : : : agreeable 
stitl : : : : moving 
| 
wide awake : drowsy 
concentrating : : “ inattentive 
Ss 
anxious “ : : relieved 
happy_ : : : sad 
/ 
satisfied Se) : dissatisfied 
/ 
knowledgeable : ignorant 
\ 
disgusted :- : : pleased 
SS 
excited — calm 
relaxed ae : tense 
a 
enlightened : unenlightened 
pea te 7 Ss on acaaey 
/ 
fortunate w. unfortunate 
~ 
frustrated : = > satisfied 
active : ‘ ions 2 see en PASS LIVE 
\ 
quick : 2544 Peon a slow 


Before viewing the show 
~--— After viewing the show 
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EXHIBIT EIGHTEEN 


Sidestreet 
funny not funny 
exciting _ unexciting 
IHLETeESCANg ee uninteresting 
educational _ not educational 
serious silly 


true to life not true to life 


violent not violent 
predictable unpredictable 
suspenseful not suspenseful 
entertaining not entertaining 
sensual not sensual 
manipulative not manipulative 
accurate inaccurate 
colorful colorless 
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WOMEN 
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MEN 
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EXHIBIT NINETEEN 


EXHIBIT TWENTY e6e 
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ETHNIC GROUPS 
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EXHIBIT TWENTY-ONE 
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will not be consonant with the pollyanna belief system 
about how perfect is the world we live in. 

Sidestreet was the only show of the four in which 
viewers were able to identify an ethnic or racial group. 
Exhibit twenty-one reports the ratings of the group along 
with the perceptions of career people on the program. 

The viewer ratings do not radically differ from the neutral 
position excépt for "dissatisfied with life." Again the 
content analysis ratings are much higher and more positive 
than those of the viewers. 

Alienated viewers tended to describe the show as true 
to life. Authoritarian viewers thought it was not only 
true to life but also suspenseful, accurate, and colorful. 
This is the most positive that these two groups have been 
towards a show used in the survey. Why? The story centers 
around a woman who is alienated from society. It may well 
be that the alienated viewers identify with her. One pos- 
Sible explanation for the authoritarian viewers is that it 
Supports their stereotype of Metis and welfare people. 
Since it supports their stereotype and prejudices they find 
it true to tite andwaccurate in its portrayal of eroupe 
within society. 

Two women are shown in this show. One is Bertha Mc 
Kenzie who is preparing to battle the establishment. The 
other is the Welfare Officer who is withholding the cheque 
and enforcing the rules. Viewers who watch more than the 


average amount of television perceived these women as in- 
teresting. Authoritarian viewers, on the other hand, 


TABLE EHIGHTY-TWO 


Correlations Between Rating of Sidestreet 


Item 


Fuany 
Exciting 
Interesting 
Educational 
Serious 

True to Life 
Violent 
Predictable 
Suspenserul 
Entertaining 
Sensual 
Manipulative 
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CoLorruL 


and Types of Viewers 


Hours 
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TABLE EHIGHTY-THREE 


Correlations Between Rating of Bertha McKenzie 
and Types of Viewers 


Item Hours Watch Anomia Authori-  Polly- 

rime tarian anna 

shows 
Interesting ° D4 -.07 -.16 -.12 -.01 
Old -.16 0 -.25 -.13 AeA. 
ase -. 714 -—.36* -.53* -.26 42 
Usual vou eS, -.01 -.10 Si 
Emotional ott Os) -.07 -.06 sls 
Wise ~.15 Roe -.01 —.55* -.O06 
Honest -,01 -.16 -.01 —~.o4 -.17 
Masculine -.16 -.2& -.39* -.20 yee) 
Happy -.32 aS -.02 -.29 SO 
Attractive ake -.01 -.11 -—.33 -.19 
Tough 08 ape) Ra ea -.02 
Moral -.08 SOR - O44 —.36* -—.25 
Predictable 505 -~.18 role 0c9 -.071 
Wholesome oo 50'S) —-.27 mad Ws gee 
Rational Peilt, wey -.04 -.17 -.01 
Sensitive - O44 -.01 -.42* -.O4 ect 
Biticient ay) +038 —.c4 -.17 ee 
Kind -.12 O04 -.O4 -.12 -.07 
Learned O04 Wey, ~.05 —. 34 -.10 
Clean -.12 24 -.04 -.12 e035 
Free -.10 16 -.071 -.03 ae) 
Logical ee 20 als) HOH -.05 
Bold » O44 els: -.14 -.14 Ps A 
Sociable -.18 -.02 <O5 250) -—.25 
Proud, BAS 224 -.40* -.01 -.01 
RVR Petes -.28 -.07 -.0& reels) 
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reacted negatively to them rating them as less competent, 


less wise, and unstable. 

Regular viewers of crime shows were slightly negative 
towards the teenage children of Bertha McKenzie. They 
tended to see them as less competent and less satisfied 
with life. Pollyanna viewers showed a slight tendency to 
perceive the teenagers as more competent. 

The alienated viewer tended to rate Bertha McKenzie 
as more feminine, predictable, and humble. While the 
authoritarian viewer tended to perceive her as foolish 


and immoral. 
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The Comparison Study of S.W.A.T. And Sidestreet 

What specifically are the differences between tele- 
vision shows produced in the United States and those pro- 
duced in Canada? In order to.discover viewer perceptions 
of these differences a small study was conducted using 
S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet. Both of these.shows are police 
shows so they have a common topic and content. 

Twenty-four students in an adult education night 
class in communication viewed both S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet. 
After viewing each show they completed semantic differen- 
tial scales measuring their meanings for the program, 
teenagers, career people, women, men, ethnic groups, police 
as portrayed in each show, and two main characters from 
each show. In each case the main character used for the 
major Survey was used along with one of the criminals from 
the show. Oliver Johnson was chosen to represent the dis- 
sonant element from Sidestreet. The syndicate leader was 
chosen as the second main character from S.W.A.T. Respon- 
dents also completed the long questionnaire from the major 
study. During the next week they wrote a short essay giv- 
ing their perception of the differences between the two 
shows. 

The ratings of the programs indicate that S.W.A.T. 
is seen as more exciting than Sidestreet. S.W.A.T. is 
also seen as more violent, predictable, suspenseful and 
less true to life than Sidestreet(see exhibit twenty=two). 


Sidestreet is perceived as more educational, true to life, 


EXHIBIT TWENTY-TWO 


Comparison of S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet 
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serious 
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funny 


unexciting 


uninteresting 


not 


educational 


: silly 


not 


not 


true to life 


violent 


unpredictable 


i. not 


not 


not 


not 


suspenseful 
entertaining 
sensual 


manipulative 


inaccurate 


colorless 
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and colorful. 

The respondents remarked about the predictability 
of S.W.A.T. It was a typical story produced in the United 
States. One knew who the characters were and what was 
soing to happen. One viewer wrote: 

The setting in S.W.A.T. is sophisticated and 

grandiose. ‘The scenes are splashed on a grand 

style showing richness, bigness--mafia, fully 

equiped van, race track and all the stables-- 

forcefulness and glamour. Sidestreet is a 

story about a simple, frustrated, oppressed 

people trying to cope. 

Another viewer told of going home after seeing the 
shows and starting to tell her husband about them. As she 
began to tell the plot of S.W.A.T. her husband interrupted 
and said, "I bet it even had a spoiled rich teenager. 
American police shows always have a spoiled, rich teenager 
running around in them." Other participants agreed that 
the "spoiled, little rich girl" is a popular American 
theme. A very stereotyped theme which can be inserted into 
any story on any program. 

the young Girl an 5.W.A.T. JandsGliver sonnsen 

in Sidestreet depicted the rich-egocentric 

and the poor-egocentric respectively. Each 

of these characters added interest, excite- 

ment, and revealed vulnerability in life 

Situations. 

The violence in the twce shows was also contrasted by 
these viewers. The violence in S.W.A.7. is physicaiemreias 
implied by the story and the training of the police force. 
It is emphasized in the opening sequence which includes a 


shoot out during a golf game. Then there is suspense until 


the last seven minutes of the show when the violence 


art 
reasserts itself. 

There is violence in Sidestreet but it is a psycho- 
logical violence. These viewers found that they identi- 
fied with the characters in Sidestreet. Therefore, the 
psychological conflict held them during the entire show. 

---the violence in the Canadian show was more 

psychological and social in nature. The Amer- 

ican production displayed a physical violence. 

In the Canadian production the viewer was apt 

to identify with the characters and their pro- 

blems, especially those viewers living below 

the poverty line. 


Another participant wrote: 


The violence of S.W.A.T. was more obvious than 
in the other show. In Sidestreet the violence 


~~ 


though subtle, I believe to be more harmful. 

This production was true to life and the aver- 

age viewer could relate to their situation.... 

The violence in the two shows was quite different in 
the eyes of these viewers. In the United States production 
the violence was stylized, physical, unreal because of the 
manner and environment in which it takes place. All the 
action is played in a rich, upper class setting far removed 
from the lifestyle of the typical viewer. in the Canadian 
production the viewers see ordinary people trying to cope 
in a real world. The viewer can identify with the chara- 
cters in the story because they are like one another. The 
violence is not physical but social and psychological. The 
viewer identifies with the conflict. The violence is re- 
alistic. One viewer described the difference by writing: 

When watching S.W.A.T. you relaxed and enjoyed 


the show. It moved along quickly and you were 
prepared for the physical violence when it came. 


eve 

While watching Sidestreet you were gripped 

constantly by the psychological violence. 

it-Kept you.on thesedgpe .of.your chaikwiou 

felt wrung out after it was over. 

Both programs had teenagers as an integral part of 
the plots. The teenager on S.W.A.T. was portrayed as 
Spoiled, rich, dissatisfied with life but extremely active 
(see exhibit twenty-three). These viewers tended to react 
negatively to this stereotyped spoiled, little rich girl. 

The teenagers in Sidestreet were an integral part of 
the family. Yet they were more passive. They quietly 
faced the problems with which the family was involved. 

The teenagers in the two shows were extreme 

opposites 4) thé gird, story wine. Weel enawes 

disobedient, irrational and unpredictable. 

The children in Sidestreet jJooked. likeslirc= 

bots" of the elders wishes. Neither of the 

Shows were plausible in this aspect: for 

you seldom see teenagers like either of 

these two groups. 

Sidestreet focused its plot upon the actions of an 
@UNNi Cs 2rOup eee. Metises sin Sail lemecinie groups are 
present as the S.W.A.T. squad is made up of several differ- 
ent nationalities and racial groups. The viewers had a 
hard time giving their perceptions of ethnic groups in 

oWA.T. "The ethnic groups (in S.W.A.T.) were equally 
productive. However in Sidestreet the ethnic group was 
underrated and seemed incapable of altering their situation 
rationally." The ethnic differences, these viewers thought, 


were not emphasized in S.W.A.T. whereas they were over en- 


phasized in Sidestreet. 
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These viewers perceive a great difference in the way 
men and women are portrayed in the two shows. In S.W.A.T. 
the women are portrayed as powerless, incompetent, boring, 
unstable, dissatisfied with life, passive, and foolish. 
The men in S.W.A.T. are super—heroes. Powerful, competent, 
stable, satisfied with life, active, wise, and generally 
in control of *the-situation. 


The women in S.W.A.T. were either the dumb 
kind or the obliging kind. The young girl 
Showed no intelligence or character. She 
came across as a very spoiled brat without 
any sense. The older woman (housekeeper) 
was very nice but weak. She broke into 
hysterics after the kidnappers left (which 
was odd after you consider how when she saw 
the kidnappers going upstairs she had the 
proper ability at that moment to call the 
police). The woman in Sidestreet was a 
very strong character. She was perhaps 
acting irrationally but you could under- 
stand her feelings and see why she was 
doing this. She came across as a sincere 
capable woman. 


Several viewers commented upon the social worker por- 
trayed in Sidestreet. She is the supervisor who is with- 
nolding the cheque from the McKenzie's. One viewer wrote: 


In the Canadian show the social worker Op- 
erated according to her job description. 
She failed to identify with the people in 

a given situation. In my view the American 
production depicted fiction with the 'good 
guys' and the 'bad guys' whereas the Cana- 
dian production depicted a bizarre incident 
realistic in our Canadian society. 


Another wrote: 


Little reason or appeal to emotion occured 

in S.W.A.T. whereas, one couldn't help but 
identify with the woman victim in Sidestreet. 
In fact, we found ourselves opposing the 

woman in charge of Social Services even though 
She stuck to the letter of the law. 
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Responses to the police portrayed in both shows were 
also varied. The police in S.W.A.T. were perceived as 
young, tall, unemotional, masculine, tough, moral, clean, 
bold, and proud. They were predictable. Responses to the 
Sidestreet police were closer to the neutral point on the 
scales(see exhibit twenty-five). As one viewer wrote after 
seeing the two shows: 

The police in S.W.A.T. were a highly organized 

unit. They have been trained to work quickly 

and efficiently in emergency situations. The 

individual policeman in Sidestreet stands out 

as being a soft spoken, sociable fellow. He 

is aware of the problems of the poor and has 

been trying to ease the frustrations of the 

young people by giving them an outlet for it 

in the form of sports. 
Another viewer wrote: 

The police in S.W.A.T. were evidently sthe. cen— 

ter of the story. They were competent, organ- 

ized and devoted their time to the one case. 

The Sidestreet police were involved in two 

cases and appeared to have little interest 

in the welfare people. They seemed incompe- 

tent and appeared to stumble on a few facts. 
A third viewer commented that "Sidestreet policemen are 
rather ordinary (even in looks) human people, ‘social wor- 
kers in the rough,' while the better looking, almost 'squeak 
clean' policemen of S.W.A.T. are like precision machines 
jumping from one scene to another--aided by fast paced cam- 
era work and sudden close-ups, along with crescendo music." 

The police in Sidestreet are more believable to these 
viewers. Their objections to S.W.A.T. police are Similar 


to those expressed by Prof. Meredith Moore in a paper where 


she discusses the necessity of communication training for 
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Strategic Weapons and Tactics squads. 

In many cities today police departments now 

have specially trained units called Special 

Weapons and Tactics Squads. Usually these 

squads attempt to maintain a low visibility 

in the community because of the unsavory 

kind of work they must do....AsS we well 

know, the new television series S.W.A.T., 

depicts a large group of trigger-happy men 

in baseball hats who roar around our cities 

repelling down skyscrapers, carrying bodies 

from buildings, shooting off :countless 

rounds of ammunition, using helicopters, 

tear gas, and all of this in a single SWAT 

operation. SWAT squads no longer have low 

visibility, and their actual activities and 

procedures are grossly misunderstood. (1) 

Exhibit twenty-six indicates the average ratings for 
the two main characters. It shows the degree of identifi- 
cation which these viewers felt for Bertha McKenzie. She 
was much more interesting than Prosecutor Stevens. She is 
seen as an unusual television character. Mr. Stevens is 
viewed as being unemotional, happy, tough, moral, sociable 
and rich. Bertha McKenzie is a realistic person. 

The descriptions given of the two criminals are also 
interesting (see exhibit twenty-seven) for the syndicate 
leader is viewed quite positively. He is perceived as being 
happy, sociable, rich, irrational and unpredictable. Oliver 
Johnson, the radical Metis leader, is perceived as being 
poor, when compared to the syndicate leader, but otherwise 
not radically different from him. Perhaps one viewer best 
summed up the reactions to these two characters in the fol- 
lowing words: "In S.W.A.T. the 'bad gsuys' are clear cut 


and obvious, while in Sidestreet there are not 'bad guys'-- 


just people with problems." 
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These viewers also commented upon the difference in 
music between the two programs. S.W.A.T. music is fast, 
strong, and powerful. The Canadian show uses little music. 
When they do it is slower and quieter. 5S.W.A.T. music is 
recognizable whenever it is played. The music in Sidestreet 
is indistinguishable and probably not played elsewhere. 

The United States show, S.W.A.T., is sensational, ex- 
citing, but very predictable. It blows everything out of 
Proportion. ts. setting is rich and glamorous. Its 
criminals are wealthy, nationally financed, and have all 
the equipment they need for their work. It's police are 
Super heroes accomplishing almost impossible tasks. There 
are clear distinctions between "good people" and "bad people." 

The Canadian show, Sidestreet, is realistic. It deals 
with real people caught up in real situations. The viewers, 
while finding the show slow, unexciting, almost boring, 
identify with the characters. The police are humane, busy, 
involved in several cases at the same time. They are caught 
up in the pressures of maintaining a budget and dealing with 
the press. The characters are less stereotyped. The viewers 
felt sympathy for the social worker, the villian in the 
story, and also the main character who was trying to main- 
tain her integrity in face of the pressures brougnt to bear 
upon her by the establishment. 

The United States show entertains! The response to 


the Canadian show was best expressed by one viewer who wrote: 
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Canadian shows...are realistic to the point 
of being depressing. There is often a real 
issue examined. The characters have more 


of the moderate good and 
in everyone. There is a 
makes the character more 
Several of these viewers 
Sidestreet, and other Canadian 


mentioned here because it came 


of respondents to this survey. 


bad traits that are 

Shading present that 
believable.... 

did express an objection to 
programming, which should be 


from @. significant minority 


This was a reaction to the 


language used by the characters in the program. Several 


viewers stated that Sidestreet 


dren because of the language. 


was not a program for chil- 


Others pointed out that the 


violence of the program was often verbal violence. One 


viewer summed it up with these 


words: 


Canadian produced and acted shows appear to put 
too much stress on impressing the audience and 
this 1s done in a crude manner. For example, 
there is usually a lot of swearing and crude 


jokes or implications in 


Canadian shows. If 


these can be ignored I .usually find the actual 
script 2S*eo00d° ain, content. 9 Diteciiitrcould 
be tastefully accomplished without these ex- 
tras. Sometimes I feel that the swearing 
and boorish remarks are added to compensate 
for the poor acting. Canadian actors seem 
not to have found their medium. They ap- 
pear to be trying to find their niche some- 
where between Shakesperian acting and the 
anglish theatres. All the while ignoring 
the fact that if they weren't so concerned 
with "establishing themselves as Canadians" 
they would be more impressive! 
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Footnotes 
‘| Meredith Moore "Communication in Law Enf orcement 
9 2 


paper presented at the annual convention of the Speech 
Communication Association, Houston, Texas, December 27, 
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Comparison of Survey Data With The Content Analysis 

This study, along with the content analysis conducted 
for the Royal Commission by Williams, Zabrach, and Joy, 
were purpoSively constructed to provide comparable data. 
Participants in the survey watched one of our television 
Shows chosen from the content analysis sample of Ontario 
television programming. The questionnaire was constructed 
using the same category system employed in the content ana- 
lysis. Few, if any, previous content analysis projects have 
ever sought to check their data with data concerning the 
perceptions of ordinary viewers. 

The content analysis data reporting the messages of 
each show has been presented. When analyzing S.W.A.7. the 
two groups agree upon the main messages of the show. In the 
case of Laverne and Shirley there is little if any agreement 
upon the message communicated in the program. The same is 
true with Mary Hartman, Hary Hartman. In the case of 
Sidestreet the content analysis tends to be more positive 
towards the show than viewers in this sample. 

Over all shows, the messages which respondents said 
were present most often were: "there are two kinds of 
people in this world: the strong and the weak"(68%); 

"the family is important in our society"(60%); "people gee 
support from their family"(60%); "one main trouble today is 
that people talk too much and work too little"(o23 = 

The coders in the content analysis chose the family 


statement as the message: most often presented across all 
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categories of shows. For the four shows in this study 
that message was chosen third most often. It was the four- 
th message, in terms of number of respondents mentioning 
it, for S.W.A.T. The viewers of Sidestreet picked it as 
tne second most prominent message of the program. It was 
not chosen by the viewers of Laverne and Shirley. Viewers 
Mary tar 


of Mary Hartman tman, chose it as the third most 


prominent message. 

The content analysis reports that "being kind" was the 
best way of interacting with people demonstrated in the 
programs analyzed. Only ten viewers (8%) picked that par- 
ticular mode of interaction as being present in these four 
shows. Thirty-three viewers (27%) chose "be straightfor- 
ward" as the most prominent mode of interaction present 
in these four programs. Twenty-one viewers (17%) chose 
"be thoughtful" as the mode of interaction most prominent. 

Viewers differ from the content analysis in one other 
detail. For these respondents the average level of vio- 
lence was 2.56 on a Seven point scale. Williams, Zabrach, 
and Joy report that the average rating for crime shows 
was 5.00 while documentaries averaged 6.00. The average 
violence rating for these viewers for the program 5.W.A.T. 
was 3.65. The average for Sidestreet was 2.94. This is 
considerably lower than that reported by the content ana- 
lysis. The average for Laverne and Shirley is also con- 
siderably lower than the coder's average for situation 


comedies, i.e., 1.54 compared to 2.76. 
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Viewers of television shows do not perceive as much 
violence in the content because they are not trained to 
perceive it. Coders, working on a content analysis of 
media content, have been trained to perceive all aspects 
of the content. They have been provided with careful de- 
finitions of all variables relevant to the research. Their 
performance has been standardized so that it correlates sig- 
nificantly with the performance of all other coders working 
on the same research. 

Given these differences in perspective and training, 
there will be differences in the data produced by content 
analysis and the data produced by a survey of the viewing 
public. ‘To balance these differences it would appear most 
logical to accept the content analysis data as the most 
liberal estimate of the amount of violence in media content 
while accepting the audience data as the most conservative. 
The truth undoubtedly lies somewhere between the two ex- 


tremes. 
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Conclusion 


A. Reaching the Viewing "Publics" 

This survey was undertaken to explore how the general 
public perceives and uses television. Instead of bringing 
people into the laboratory, thus creating an artificial 
environment, interviewers went into the homes of ordinary 
people with a prerecorded television show. Every attempt 
was made to keep the situation as close to normal as pos- 
Sible. However, it is inevitable that even under partici- 
pant observation conditions some artificiality will creep 
in. Observers were present when viewers watched these pro- 
grams. Viewers knew that they were going to be asked about 
the shows which they watched. Thus they may well have paid 
more attention to them then they would have if they were 
watching alone. Given these differences between the actual 
Situation and the survey situation, one may still generalize 
fron this data to the public's perception of television. 

Everyday there are many different groups, or types, 
of viewers--publics--using television in their own way. A 
small minority of the general public never watch television. 
They do not own television sets. They do not prefer to 
watch it. They rely upon other media for information and 
entertainment. If they happen to be visiting in a home 


where television is present they will watch out of courtesy. 
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Otherwise they are very content to leave television alone. 

Several respondents said they rarely watched and were 
not avid television fans therefore they could not give 
worthwhile answers to the questions they perceived the in- 
terviewer was going to ask. One gentleman informed the 
interviewers that he got all the entertainment he needed 
from the radio. He didn't need or want a television set. 
These people are a part of society. They are a part of 
the audience for the electronic media who are often over- 
looked. If a portion of the government budget is being 
spent on television, what should be done for those persons 
who do not rely upon television as their source of enter- 
tainment, information, and relaxation? 

Public agencies which would serve the entire populous 
must not focus their entire attention upon the most popular 
media. The agency must develop a broad scale media program 
which takes into account the uses people make of, and the 
gsratifications they seek from, each medium. If a person 
is using television for relaxation he/she may not be at all 
receptive to an informational or persuasive message broad- 
cast in the midst of a favourite program. 

At the present time much attention has been focused 
upon the use of cable television as a medium to bring infor- 
mation to a large audience. Some authorities have dis- 
cussed the use of cable television to make people aware of 
Service agencies within the community. The community chan- 


nel on the local cable could bring to a large MnajorLuy OF 
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people in the community information concerning government, 
schools, service agencies, and special interest groups. 
Research concerning this function of cable television has 
been conducted at the Annenberg School of Communication, 
University of Southern California, in Los Angeles. This 
certainly is a viable use of cable television. Yet if all 
energy 1S put into developing innovative local programming 
on an interactive cable system, so that there can be two 
way communication between local authorities and residents 
in a community, some people will still be out of the range 
of tnis information. These are the people who do not use 
television as a source of information--either because they 
do not watch it or because they perceive information shows 
to be boring and not worth their time. 

Public policy makers, then, must take a multifaceted 
approach to disseminating information to the public. Es- 
pecially if they desire to reach the persons who may need 
the information the most. Similarly Canadian research on 
the media must broaden its scope to consider uses and grati- 
fications which people receive from all media. This must 
include the interpersonal networks of communication which 
transfer information throughout society. One may well sug- 
sest that persons who do not watch television rely upon 
interpersonal contacts, instead of the mass media, for 
information. They write letters, visit more with neighbors, 


friends or relatives. They participate more in community 
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social activities for their age group. 


Gerbner and Gross have long argued that television 
usage engenders within the individual a fear of violence 
and the passivity to be willing victims. They argue that 
increased usage of television causes one to develop a for- 
tress mentality which causes the individual to alienate 
himself from other people and prepare forthe worst in life. 
The persons interviewed in this study did not demonstrate 
such a pattern of behaviour linking television viewing with 
fear and passivity. 

This failure to find a direct relationship between 
hours spent watching television and the fortress mentality 
may be disconcerting to some people. Several different 
explanations may be offered in an attempt to account for 
tits a iding. 

First, the fortress mentality may be an American 
phenomenon. All of the Geroner research has been conducted 
in the United States. Are television effects different on 
Canadians than those effects upon Americans? Research has 
indicated that differences do exist between Canadian and 
American viewers when viewing United States television 
shows. However some of the research conducted for the Roy- 
al Commission has found a fortress mentality in some Cana- 
dian viewers. A further explanation is needed to explain 


these diitferences. 
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Secondly, since Saskatoon is located in a Prairie 
province one might argue that people in rural areas do not 
possess the fortress mentality. It is a phenomena which 
is related to living in a large, urban center. The popu- 
lation of Saskatoon is only 140,000. ‘Thus it does not 
meet the large metropolitan criteria. 

If the fortress mentality is a product of urban living, 
research by Gerbner should have also discovered this fact. 
Gerbner's data does not indicate any difference in fortress 
mentality between those who live in urban centers and those 
who live in rural areas. The fortress mentality is assumed 
to extend to persons living in any environment. It is 
directly related to the amount of time spent watching tele- 
vision no matter where one lives. 

Two things are possible and need to be considered 
when analyzing the Gerbner data. First, it is possible 
that Gerbner has never checked his data for rural/urban 

differences. ‘hus his failure to report Significant dif- 
ferences may account for his global apvroach to media theory. 
secondly, it is possible he has only urban data and 

assumes that rural people act in the same manner as city 
dwellers. Thus his limited sample also limits the genera- 
lizability of his findings. 

The explanation offered here cannot be proven with- 
out further research utilizing a national probability san- 
ple of television viewers. Until such research is under- 


taken, however, care should be taken in generalizing the 
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fortress mentality theory. 

A third explanation will be offered here to explain 
these findings. This explanation rests upon the similarity 
between this research and research conducted concerning the 
television show, All In The Family. Tate and Surlin have 
compared the reactions of comparable samples of Canadian 
and United States television viewers about the same tele- 
vision program. 

They have shown that Canadians do not see the show, 
All In The Family, as being realistic or true to life. 
Viewers in the United States do perceive the show as more 
true to life than Canadian viewers. Secondly, Canadian 
viewers do not see as much humour in the program as U. 

S. viewers. Surlin and Tate have offered a cultural hypo- 
thesis to support this finding. All in The Family Acva 
program which revolves around Situations related to life 
in the United States. Canadian viewers do not experience 
the same life style, political affiliations, media events, 
etc. and therefore do not find the humour evolving from 
these situations as funny as viewers in the United States. 

Those television viewers who do identify with Archie 
Bunker, in the United States and Canada, are those who share 
common social psychological traits with him. Canadian 
viewers who agree with Archie Bunker have less education 
than other viewers, are closeminded, and are male. In other 
words, they are real life Archie Bunkers. In the U.S. 


those viewers who agree with Archie are closeminded, have 
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less formal education, and lower social status. The per- 
sonality trait, dogmatism or closemindedness, is the best 
Single predictor of agreement with Archie in both groups 
groups of viewers. 

Similarly respondents in this survey do not see these 
United States television shows as realistic or true to life. 
if the reader will review the realism scores for each show 
he/she will discover that the three U.S. programs have an 
average realism score of 3.59 on a scale where one equals 
"not at all true to life" and seven equals "very true to 
lite." Sidestreet, on the other hand, has a ‘realism 
score of 4.94 on the same scale. Persons participating 
in the comparison study of 5S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet also 
commented upon the lack of reality in the first show and 
the powerful realism of the latter. 

Before televiSion viewers can accept the validity 
of a message imbedded within program content they must per- 
ceive that the program is actually reflecting real life as 
they understand it. Thus a documentary, or a news progran, 
will be more effective in communicating information about 
the world in which the viewer lives than a situation comedy. 

Since Canadian viewers do not perceive television 
programs produced in the United States as "true to life", 
they may not be affected by the messages embedded within 
them reinforcing a fortress mentality. Canadian viewers 
do not perceive the amount of violence in U.S. television 


programs as realistic to the world in which they live. 
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They do not perceive that the problems confronting chara- 
cters in U. S. television programs as the same ones’ which 
confront them daily in their lives. 

Life portrayed on U. S. television takes place in a 
social milieu which is foreign to the Canadian viewer. On 
the other hand, the American viewer lives in the milieu 
portrayed on U.S. television. The political situation, 
life style, even location of the show, are a part of the 
American milieu. Thus all media serve to reinforce the 
perception of the American viewer that life in the United 
States is Similar to that shown on television. 

The Canadian viewer exists ina different milieu. 
Their life style is different from that of the U.S. viewer. 
Their media present a Slightly different picture of the 
world. There is some evidence that their values and beliefs 
differ from the values and beliefs of people in the United 
States(1) Therefore, the only Canadians who show agreement 
with the fortress mentality are those who already posses 
the personality and belief system related to this phenomena. 

Persons who have an authoritarian belief system al- 
ready know that the world is evil and dangerous. They know 
that there are forces at Work*to*corrupt and change dice 
in their country. They know that these forces must be 
met by power and controlled by might. Television prograns 
from the United States merely reinforce the belief system 


which they already possess. 
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The alienated viewer also knows that other people 
cannot be trusted or counted upon to come through in a 
pinch. They too know that the world is a dangerous place. 
They have shut themselves off from social contact. Tele- 
vision programs from the U.S. also reinforce their belief 
system. 

The Canadian viewer living in an urban area with a 
high crime rate also exists in a social milieu which is 
Gangerous and threatening. While not relating to the poli- 
tical and social messages of program content in the United 
States, this viewer will perceive the environmental milieu 
as being realistic. This viewer may well show a direct 
correlation between amount of time spent watching tele- 
vision and the fortress mentality. One should not, however, 
af Gnis theory is correct, expect to find such a correla- 
tion among urban residents of low crime districts. 

The fortress mentality is a complex phenomena. Much 
more complex than theorists have thought to the present 
time. Further research is necessary if a complete under- 
standing of the phenomena is to be gained. In the meantime 
media theorists ought not to use it as a battering ram to 
scare the public and bring about censorship of television 


eontent. 
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C. The Problem of Generalizing From Television Content 
COU Canna ome OC Leuy 


rersons who watch extensive television do confuse the 
typical television situation to reality in the world in 
which they live. Respondents to this survey who watch ex- 
tensive television were the ones who scored highest of the 
reality questions. 

If one has little experience with violence in real 
life, the viewer has to rely upon television to provide 
him/her with information about violence. As Mervor and 
Lazarsfeld argued, television is influential when it has 
monopoly control over other sources of information. Trach 
(2) found that persons who had no experience in Canadian 
courtrooms had the most misperceptions of Canadian court-— 
room procedure. because they relied upon American legal shows 
for information. Since there is a difference between Cana- 
dian courtroom procedures and U. S. courtroom procedures, 
Such individuals were misled, or misinformed, about Cana- 
dian society and what happens in courtrooms in their own 
country. The implications from both of these studies 
suggest that as Canadian programming increases beliefs about 
Canadian society should also change. Similarly as crime 
shows become more realistic in their treatment of crime, 
knowledge about the reality of the violent world should 
change. 

While regular viewers of crime shows showed no inclina- 


tion to possess a fortress mentality, they did see tele— 


vision content as being informative about the world of 


rahe 


violence. Like the extensive viewer of television they 
agreed that crimes of violence most often occur between 
strangers. They appear to rely upon television for infor- 
mation which they do not have from their own experience. 
When television is incorrect, they are incorrect. The 
content analysis conducted for the Royal Commission indi- 
cates that on crime shows violence occurred most often 
between police and other people or between strangers. 
Since crime viewers rely upon television for this type 

of information they too believe crimes of violence occur 


between strangers. 


De. Selective Perception of Media Messages 


This research suggests that no matter what type of 
program different groups of viewers watch they will find 
messages which support their belief systems. It also sug- 
gests that viewers will pick content which is supportive 
of beliefs. Alienated viewers tend to not watch situation 
comedies which may depict a world of people who relate 
easilty to one another. At the same time they prefer not 
to watch crime shows. Those shows which they do watch, 
@e-, musical and variety, soap operas, medical shows, 
religious programs, are perceived to contain messages sup- 
porting their belief systen. 

This study provides quite a bit of evidence for a 


selective exposure and selective perception hypothesis of 
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information reception through television. Four different 
shows were used in the study. Over all four shows authori- 
tarian viewers demonstrated a propensity to see authorita- 
rian messages in these shows. Alienated viewers demon- 
strated a propensity to see alienation messages in all four 
programs. Pollyanna viewers tended to see messages in the 
shows that everything was alright with the world. While 
the data are not conclusive, more detailed research is 
necessary, one is led to some support of the selective 
exposure nypothesis. People see and hear what they are 
prepared to see and hear. People receive those messages 
from the television which they want to receive. Therefore 
carefully prepared messages which are intended to be per- 
Suasive will be ineffective when broadcast. First, the 
audience one desires to reach may. not be watching at that 
time. Secondly, even when reached, selective perception 
may well work to screen out the important parts of the 


message. 


E. Preferences for Specific Media Content 


Persons interviewed in this survey were quite dis- 
criminating in their television habits. They do nopuwatch 
everything that is on television. They have preferences 
for specific types of programs which they want to watch. 
When they watch television they bring different needs to it 


each time. Many people watch soap operas to relax and take 
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a break from the days activities. Crime shows are watched 
because they are exciting. News programs and documentaries 
fulfill the need to know and be informed about what is going 
on in the world. Situation comedies are chosen because 
they help relax the individual, or have become a habit, 
or for enjoyment. 

On the basis of this data one can talk about certain 
patterns of viewing preference. For example, persons who 
watch crime shows regularly also report watching adventure 
programs, medical shows, drama, and sports. Essentially 
they prefer television which is exciting. 

Viewers of soap operas, on the other hand, tend to 
also watch family type situation comedies, game shows, 


musical and variety shows, and situation comedy repeats. 


housewife find relief from the daily routine. 

Viewers who prefer public affairs and documentary 
programming also tend to watch panel shows and religious 
snows. They watch television to learn about things and 
vO find out whavy 1s °sgo0ine on inthe ‘world. 

There is also a drama preference which is linked with 
watching soap operas, medical shows, and drama prograns. 
Here the dynamics revolve around human interaction and 
human oroblems. 

There are a small group of viewers who prefer to watch 


instructional shows, children's shows, and religious shows. 
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It is hard to say what this viewing pattern represents. 
Many of the shows are daytime shows. Generally it appears 
to be a limited viewing preference which may be circun- 
scribed by religious teliefs and preferences for program- 
ming which is noncontroversial and nonviolent. 

Finally viewers of sports broadcasts tended to show 
few other preferences except for a slight preference for 
crime shows. There is a decided negative relationship 
between regular sports viewing and watching soap operas 
or religious broadcasts. Sports enthusiasts apparently 
limit their television viewing to sports and crime shows. 

Persons who watch soap operas, adult situation comedies 
musical and variety programs, etc. are the one who believe 
that television makes a good babysitter. Viewers of docu- 
mentaries and public affairs programming do not believe 
that it makes a good babysitter. They prefer for their 
children to go outside or read a book rather than watch 
television. 

Persons who regularly watch crime programs see no 
reason for television violence to be controlled. ‘hey do 
not believe that television is harmful to people. They are 
the viewers most likely to agree that they can watch any- 
thing on television without it having any effect upon them. 

Similarly they do not want more Canadian content on 
television. They are quite happy with the present state 
of affairs. Individuals who watch public affairs program- 


ming do want more Canadian content. They are also the ones 
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most likely to agree that television content is intellec- 
tually insulting. 

Respondents to this survey generally belzeve that 
there should be more Canadian content on Canadian tele- 
Vision. The major reason which they give for this is to 
support and expand the Canadian television production 
system. Sveral viewers also believe that an increase in 
Canadian television would heip Canadians to understand 
their history, culture and nation. More Canadian programs 
would improve and strengthen the Canadian identity. 

There is also a good sized subpopulation which is 
turned off by the language and humour of some Canadian 
televison. Research in communication on language reinforces 
what these people are saying. Whenever a word is used in 
a message which is toointense for an audience member that 
member will react against that message. These respondents 
are saying that they do precisely that. They perceive 
that Canadian produced shows are the largest violators 
of their language standards. Thus programs produced in 
Canada, which may well have important messages for Canadian 
viewers, are lost on this subpopulation. The message has 
not been constructed in language which they consider appro- 
priate or meaningful. 

This problem is similar to that faced by the Public 
Broadcasting System in the United States. When it first 
began the quality of programs produced by it were so bad 


that only a select few watched it. Gradually it has changed 
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until today P.B.S. programs are the most creative and of 
the best quality. Data indicates, however, that many people 
still do not watch it because of the perception they have 
of public television developed during its early years. 

Canadian viewers have been allowed to get the same 
impression about Canadian programming. The acting is 
amateurish. The scripts are often illogical. The language 
is strong and course. The pace is slow and boring. They 
turn it off.’ They willrcontinue to turn it ofitasmiome 
as they have the perception that television produced in 
this country is inferior to television produced in the 
United States. It is no longer the poor quality which 
holds back the viewer but the picture which the viewer has 
in his/her head about a Canadian television show. A picture 
which may well be reinforced by television critics in 
other media who constantly write about the horrible shows 
produced in Canada. Such a perception may well hold back 
the development of improved Canadian television if networks 


rely only upon ratings for feedback. 


FE. Programming Suitable For Children 


Respondents were concerned about the type of tele- 
vision shows which children watch. Only nineteen percent 
of them thought that children should be allowed to watch 
anything on television. Those shows which received the most 
replies as programs children should not watch were ones 


containing sex or pornography, violence, or crime. Crime 
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shows were mentioned by sixty-five percent of the sample 
as not suitable for children's viewing. 

This raises a question for which there is no simple 
answer. lf such shows are not suitable for children, how 
does one control them. Only fifty-four percent of these 
respondents were in favor of censoring television violence. 
Unfortunately this study did not ask the respondents if 
they monitored the television viewing of their own children. 
Many of them velieve that parents should control the view- 
ing hacits of children. 

Bureau or Broadcast Hleasurement studies show that a 
Significant number of children watch crime shows. The family 
Hour in the United States was an attempt to limit crime 
programming to a period of time when children would no 
longer be viewing. Yet studies show that some children 
are still watching television at midnight. For example, 
B.L.iM. survey figures for Ontario indicate that a good 
number of children watch Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman which 
PSe Foot ceScee, Midntehte. that .Ared.s.o1milariv toe) 0«b.5. 
study of violent content indicates that while one network 
may reduce its action programming during the Family Hour 
another network may increase theirs. Thus competition 
between networks offsets any advantages of self-discipline. 

Parents may well be the best monitors oz children's 
viewing habits. If they feel strongly that certain programs 
are not suitable for their children to watch then they can 


make certain that their children are away from the set when 
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the program is playing... This is not a solution for those 
children whcese parents do not monitor what the child is 
watching. Cther methods will need to be developed to off- 


set any possible effects. 


G. “Phe Necessity of Media, Havcation 


eel 


We live in a world saturated by the mass media. Tele- 
vision is a fact of life which cannot be ignored or done 
away with. Television is not going to go away in the near 
or far future. In fact, with the development of interactive 
cable television it may well be more of a fact of life in 

he future than it is in the present. 

Children, it is said, spend more time watching tele- 
vision than attending school. Yet the school curricuium 
acts as if the media did not exist. Time is spent teaching 
children to read and write, do arithmetic, partre tpavews 
Sports, speak second languages, etc. Where in the school 
curriculum is the child taught to deal with the mass media? 
wWnere are they taught the principles of news selection? 
Where are they taught to deal with television content? 

They are taught how to analyze a poem or a novel or a short 
story but where are they taught how to analyze a film or 
a television vrosram? 

Since the media are, and will continue to DejmencE 
an important part of lite why don't schools spena@@taneucd= 
ucating people for that part of their life? Studgea 


persausion indicate that when a person is forewarned about 
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a persuasive technique they are less persuasible. Certainly 
the same holds true for the mass media. Once one iS aware 
of media content, production techniques, selection chara- 
cteristics, one should be immune from manipulation by the 
media. Courses in the mass media would reduce the number 

of people who perceive television content as just like 

real life! 

Those persons who participated in the comparison 
study reported identifying with the characters of Side- 
street. ‘They not only recognized their identification but 
were able to describe why they did so. ‘The study made them 
aware of factors which they had not previously considered 
while watching television. Grant Nob 

Grant Noble (3) describes how an older sisters' 
inquiries about how her five year old sister viewed tele- 
vision caused the younger girl to start questioning the 
reality of television herself. The older sisters' ques- 
tions made the girl so curious about the reality of the 
actors that the parents were able to explain to her that 
television programs did not present reality. 

More importantly research by Salomon (4) in Israel 
suggests that "having children talk through television- 
making may not only be motivating and instructive, but 
also a way to acquire new modes of cognitive representation 
of the world.” 

The brief presented to the Royal Commission by Year 


Two English Students at Laura Secord Secondary School, st. 
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Catharines, Ontario, has much to recommend it. These 
students undertook a survey of current television pro- 
gramming and movie productions. One half of the class 
investigated television programming while the other half 
analyzed current motion pictures. Lach student analyzed 
specific programs in order to complete a chart which re- 
corded the aggressor for each violent act, approximate age, 
the victim, age, the motivation for the act, the immediate 
outcome and probable long term affects. A class chart was 
made compiling all the data and the students participated 
In Writing ohe bre. 

While the brief does not examine the effect of doing 
the content analysis, this author would like to suggest 
that these students now see television and motion pictures 
differently because of this experience. They should now 
be aware of the amount of violence on television, the stylistic 
fashion in which it is often portrayed, and how many times 
the victims do not suffer because of the violence. | They 
snould also be aware or the possible long term effects of 
violence. Similar activities by other English teachers 
might well begin to significantly reduce the number of 
people who believe that television presents a realistic 
picture of life. Research should also be conducted into 
this matter to see if this author's hypothesis of an immuni- 


zation eifect after doing such analysis will occur. 
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H. ‘he Uses and Gratifications Theory 


Iluch of the research reported here has focused upon 
the uses and gratifications which viewers receive from the 
media. veople do watch television for different reasons. 
There is a definite need for continuing basic media re- 
search in Canada. This research ought to pursue a uses 
and gratifications paradigm. Very little is known about 
the perceptions and interests of Canadian audiences. 

Traditionally Canadian communication researchers 
have been hardware oriented. The Department of Communica- 
tion of the Federal Government has encouraged this. fThus 
Canadians know quite a bit about teleconferencing, and other 
recent media innovations, but they know very little about 
the process of news selection, the process of program de- 
cision making, production codes, and basic uses of the 
media by Canadian people. How does media usage on the 
prairies differ from that in central Canada or the Mari- 
-times? This is a large question which will only be answered 
by a broadscale research program carried on in many dif- 
Ferent areas or the country. 

Authoritarian viewers in Saskatoon are no different 
from authoritarian viewers in Toronto. Research which is 
based upon social psychological variables may well be more 
fruitful than research based on macro socio-economic var- 
iables. The uses and gratifications model is a paradign 
which appears to lend itself to the macro and micro resear- 


cher. It also appears to be a model which is useful to 
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the producer. So that with it producer and researcher 
can work together to bring about programming which is 
desired by the various subpopulations in the country. 

At least it is not a model which causes tne vecear ie ac 
stand at one side and declare to the producer that every- 


thing he is doing is harmful to people who view it. 


19 Meet People's Preferences 


Harold Mendelsohn (5) has written an excellent article 
which warns against possible misuses of the data produced by 
uses and gratifications research. In the past it has often 
been misused by the humanist who declares a_priori what type 
of content the audience should have and by the "educational-~ 
reformer" who also knows what is good for the audience. 

This type of research may also be misused by the producer 
who uses it to justify content of questionable quality and 
merit to the audience. 

This research certainly can be used, however, to sug- 
gest that audience members want more variety in television 
programming. Basic research on audience desires will re- 
veal a much broader scope of varying types of contena than 
is now present on television. This will include the desires 
of rather small, elite audiences 

To meet these needs some restructuring of the delivery 
System of television may be necessary. Stuart Griffiths 


has suggested to the Royal Commission a restructuring of the 
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Canadian delivery system that would allow for chanels 
which provide specialized programming for small audiences 
with needs for such programming. The uses and gratifica- 
tions research can help identify these specialized media 
desires. Such research would give researcher and producer 
opportunities to work together to provide programs which 


fulfill the desires of all people. 


416, 
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Appendix A 


We wish to inform you that your name has been randomly selected to 
partake in an extensive television survey being conducted by the Center 
for Opinion Research. The study is investigating viewers' opinions 
about television programming. 


No study of this magnitude has been attempted in Canada up to this 
time. We have no knowledge of any comparable research having been 
conducted in the United States or Britain. Since this study is unique 
and quite extensive, your cooperation is of the utmost importance. 


We are asking you to do two things in this study of opinions about 
television programming. First, we would like you to complete a question- 
naire. This will take twenty to thirty minutes of your time. Secondly, 
we would like to show you a prerecorded television show in your own 
home. The programs chosen for this study have not normally been shown 
in this area. After you have watched the show you will be asked your 
opinions about it. The shows which we have run from a half hour to one 
hour in length. As you can see this is a lengthy study of television 
and will require some of your time. 


During the next week an interviewer from the Center will be coming 
to your door with the questionnaire. If you wish to help us, the 
interviewer will also make an appointment with you to show you the pre- 
recorded television show. We do not want to inconvenience you in any 
way and will set the appointment to fit your schedule. If you do not 
have time to view the program we would appreciate your filling in of 
the questionnaire on your own time. 


I want to personally assure you that this study is not sponsored by 
any television station, network, program promotion agency or cable TV 
group. The sponsor is an Ontario Royal Commission. After you have seen 
the prerecorded program and given your opinions about it, the inter- 
viewer will give you a copy of the Royal Commission's Interim Report. 


Please be assured that your opinions will be treated with all other 
opinions anonymously and confidentially. You will not be identified in 
the results by name. We are interested only in your attitudes about 
television. We greatly appreciate your cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 


Be De, Pate 
Director. 


APPENDIX B 


TELEVISION SURVEY 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN YOUR TELEVISION VIEWING HABITS AND ATTITUDES 


ABOUT TELEVISION PROGRAMMING. PLEASE ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. THIS IS 


NOT A TEST SO THERE ARE NO CORRECT ANSWERS TO ANY OF THESE QUESTIONS. 


WE ARE INTERESTED ONLY IN YOUR OPINIONS. PLEASE GIVE US YOUR HONEST 


ANSWERS. 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR COOPERATION 


On an average weekday, how many hours do you usually spend watching 
television before 6 P.M.? 


NUMBER OF HOURS Cue ee ey ee 
(Circle one) 


On an average weekday, how many hours do you usually spend watching 
television after 6 P.M.? 


NUMBER OF HOURS Olen) Sie BS O8e er 

On an average weekend, how many hours of television do you watch? 
NUMBER OF HOURS Ont 2S ae Soe 70.) 74 err) tomes ee 

Who are your three favorite television characters? 

Who are the three television characters whom you dislike? 


When you watch television which of the following types of shows do 
you most often watch? 


(Please check one category) 
OFTEN OCCAS TIONALLY RARELY NEVER 


Day-time soap operas: e.g. 


Edge of Night 
Another World eeee%e @oeoeee e@eeee @eeee 
As the World Turns 


Adult Family Shows: e.g. 


All In The Family 
M*A*S*H 
Jeffersons 

Maude 


Family Shows: e.g. 


Mary Tyler Moore 
Rhoda 
Happy Days ee ae ra ee saarerer AE ee 


Medical Shows: e.g. 


Marcus Welby, M.D. 
Medical Center eee Ean ota vaity fi areata 


eae 


OFTEN OCCASIONALLY RARELY NEVER 


Children's Shows: e.g. 
World of Disney 
Sesame Street ie Tames 
eee eeecta eeevelers aie arene 
Drama: e.g. 
Emergency 
The Waltons : Rota 
Upstairs, Downstairs paar a ae i 
Adventure: e.g. 
Space 1999 
Bionic Woman 
Six Million Dollar Man 
Forest Rangers 


Musical & Variety: e.g. 
Carol Burnett 
Sonny & Cher 
Tommy Hunter 
Celidah 


@e6ee 86 eeoeee eoeee28e e@eeeoee 


Crime: e.g. 
Kojak 
Starsky & Hutch 
a S000 sleieiers aera sveraraae 
Game Shows: e.g. 
Definition 
What's the Good Word 
poleneeneninaes S550 esieee owe ec Sie ties 
Panel Shows: e.g. 
Front Page Challenge 
Headline Hunters A Oicicu Seerers 
This is the Law 


Public Affairs & Documentaries: e.g. 
Man Alive 


This Land 
ELEth Estate eeeees e@eeeee e@eeeees eoeeee 
W5 


Jacques Cousteau 


Talk Shows: e.g. 
Merv Griffin 
Bob Maclean cestetate PS tee 
Gzowski's 90 Minutes Live 


Spored: Gero. 
Hockey Night in Canada 
Canadian Football seria elec crere 
CTV Saturday Sports 


eeesee eoeoee 


Religious: e.g. 
The World of Tomorrow 
Rex Humbard 
Oral Roberts 


Instructional: e.g. 
Mr. Chips 
Celebrity Cooks 
Gardening with Stan 


Animation: e.g. 
Flintstones 
Pink Panther 
Spiderman 


Family Repeats: e.g. 
Gilligan's Island 
Hogan's Heroes 
Partridge Family 

7. How many television sets 

How many of these are 


How many of these are 


If you have more than 
same time? 


sosve rarely 
eeeee SOMetimes 
eoeee#e often 


eseee always 


On which do you watch most of your television? 


ate lteaeibLack -andi white 
hws .COLOT 

8. With whom do you watch mo 
ieee as alone 
oeeee With friends 
paens With children 
« Sake COWIE tantly, 


eeoeve other 


OFTEN OCCASIONALLY RARELY 


are there in your home? 
blackvand white? na... 3% 
COLOY SOLA 1S as ns « 


eeeee sets 


NEVER 


eeee#e? 


one set, how often are they on at the 


st of your television? 


(Check one) 


9. Approximately what percentage of Canadian television programming 
do you feel is violent? 


pene Ge .tLess tian .207% 
oee6e De 20 - 39% 
eeeee Ce 40 - 59% 


eooe Ge 60 — 79% 


cooese GC. 80 - 100% 


10. Approximately what percentage of U.S. television programming do you 
feel is violent? 


coees a. less than 207 
ieee War ec Oe 507 
pratense Cat a Os = 97, 
tisess ey he OO) =e 9% 


Pari rene best) 


1002 
ll. Certain types of television material should not be broadcast. 
soee @ Strongly agree 
»e+. Db. agree 
db sseies c. undecided 
soe Ad. disagree 
soeee @. Strongly disagree 


12. If you answered either (a) or (b) above on question 11, please 
specify what type of material should not be broadcast. 


case SEXURL 4... pornographic ...<. violent .... cruelty to animals 
sess Qraphic death .... political .... religious .... off color 
comedy .... ethnic humour .... U.S. TV shows .... Canadian TV 


SHOWS? Mais ce OLNOT ie cs 


Cee T ey Cr ule SLC SSSA F808) 8) © 0) 0/018, 01'6.'6: 00.616 ev ele o) enetapane tenements 


NOW WE WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU ABOUT YOUR VIEWS OF TELEVISION 


PROGRAMMING. PLEASE GIVE YOUR OPINION TO THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 


oF 
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bangs 


16. 


ss 


18. 


19. 


20. 


The single most important element of a t.v. show's success is the 
star. 


seeee a. Strongly agree eoee. G. disagree 
seeee BD. agree eseee @. Strongly disagree 
eeeee Ce. undecided 


At the present time there is enough variety of television so that 
any person can find a program to fit their taste. 


eeeee & Strongly agree oeeee. d. disagree 
eoeee D. agree wees. @. Strongly disagree 
eoeee Co undecided 


There are too many documentaries on Canadian television. 


ooeee a Strongly agree eoeee Gd. disagree 
sesces De agree wees @. Strongly disagree 
eeees C. undecided 


Television shows would be better if there were more excitement in 
them. 


eoees aA. strongly agree ccs OG. dLeagres 
eccee De agree ooeee @ Strongly disagree 
seess Ca Undecided 


Events depicted in television families, such as the Bunkers or 
Jeffersons, are just like things which happen in real life famil- 
ies. 


eoees a. strongly agree eoeee G. disagree 
vavesian Dien. ARTES eoee. @. Strongly disagree 
ieee ec. undecided 


There are many people in society who are strongly influenced by 
television to do harmful acts. 


oovee & Strongly agree eccee Gd. disagree 
eee Det agrees wees Cf. strongly disagree 


eoeee Ce undecided 


The fighting on television is just like the fighting in real life. 


soeee A. Strongly agree wwews Gs) GLeagres 
cosse De agree eoeee @. Strongly disagree 
ives e G. Undecided 


I like to have the t.v. running while I am in the house but I 
really don't care what program is on. 


Seess Be. Stronely agree cams fe, CLeeeres 
Seses’ Oe ‘STE eoeee @. strongly disagree 


eeeee Ce. undecided 


21. 


Magee 


2. 


24. 


CDs 


NOW 


dla 


2b 


23% 


The amount of violence depicted on television is a realistic 
reflection of the amount of violence in Canadian society. 


sacese Ge “Strongly agree Sareea. “disagree 
cccete De, cagree esosvs @ Strongly disagree 


eeoes Co undecided 


To decrease the amount of painful and harmful action in society 
television violence should be censored. 


sees ae (SLrongly agree shinee Ceeabsaeree 
tec D mae Lee esses @}» Strongly disagree 
eseese C. undecided 


Violent actions portrayed on t.v. usually provoke people who do 
not know each other well. 


oseee a strongly agree feseey des Gisagree 
veeiats (De mragree Jeaecp Gy, Strongly disagree 
tie. Cemeundecided 


I can watch all kinds of television shows without them causing me 
to act similarly. 


soeee & strongly agree ween ds (disagree 
cases De (agree eoeee @. Strongly disagree 
wseee Cs undecided 

Crimes of violence are hardly ever between relatives in real life. 
sees a Strongly agree eoeee dG. disagree 


sseee De agree soeee @. Strongly disagree 
eee Ce undecided 


WE WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT SOCIETY IN GENERAL 


Most people like their job. 


soos aA. Strongly agree ooee. Go disagree 
cee (Oe  eaoree ooee- @. Strongly disagree 
aoc ees Undeca aed 


The world is a dangerous place to be. 
eoeee a strongly agree eoee. G. disagree 
eee De mapree sseee @. Strongly disagree 
eseee Co undecided 
Violence is unavoidable in Canadian society. 
eoeee aA. Strongly agree thew. Udesagree 


ids se ee eee eseee @. Strongly disagree 
dane Cees undecided 


29, 


30. 


ay es 


aan 


33. 


34. 


as) 


36. 


BY 


Most people are happy with their position in life. 


soeee a Strongly agree eyictas’ 6 
eooee De. agree a 
eooee Ce undecided 


Most people are basically good and kind. 
soeee a. Strongly agree Pacers 


eee0ee ibe agree e@oe0e3e#8es 
ecoovs Ce - undecided 


d. disagree 
e. strongly disagree 


d. disagree 
e. strongly disagree 


It is safe to walk the downtown streets of a large city at night. 


eooee A. Strongly agree ec 
e@eeoee faye agree e@eee#eo 
eoeee Co. undecided 


d. disagree 
e. strongly disagree 


Most people will go out of their way to help someone else. 


sooee a. Strongly agree a epauels 
steers De “agree aieta exe 
eoeee Co. undecided 


Most people are brave. 
ooee- a. Strongly agree ered « 
seis, De aeree ouapanans 
veer Co undecided 

Most people can be depended upon to come 
soeee A. Strongly agree ale ses 


fe one. yeagree cians 
oseee Cp. undecided 


d. disagree 
e. strongly disagree 


d. disagree 
e. strongly disagree 
through in a pinch. 


d. disagree 
e. strongly disagree 


It is increasingly necessary to have a gun in one's home for 


protection of self and family. 


eoses a. strongly agree re 
ee0eee Da agree eeeee 
vere Ce inGecided 


d. disagree 
e. strongly disagree 


The biggest difference between most criminals and other people is 
that criminals are stupid enough to get caught. 


eoeee a. Strongly agree bs aa 
bait carl Dap pagree yen 
sans Ce twndecided 


School age children are not safe outside 
without an adult. 


oun de ELON y Lasree acsikea 
soeee De agree sce jaieee 
Sasa.  Uldecaded 


d. disagree 
e. strongly disagree 


their own neighborhood 


d. disagree 
e. strongly disagree 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


Violence and aggression are good ways to deal with conflict. 


ceaes Ge Strongly agree Geese as, Grsagree 
csees De Agree eeeee GC} Strongly disagree 
seeee C. undecided 


A person who witnesses a violent attack upon another person should: 


eoeee (Qe TUN away and forset2¢ 

Teese Calin DOLlLice 

eeeee C. intervene physically 

weeee G. do nothing and not get involved 


@eeoeee ee other eoeoeoeoeoeeweoee7eeoeoeeeeeeee eee 8 © © 6 & O 


It is quite common for the victim of a violent action to not know 
the aggressor. 


eseee & Strongly agree tee <a, adisagree 
sooese D. agree seeee @. Strongly disagree 
js et C.) tindeci ded 


Life today is so boring that people seek excitement by watching 
television. 


sees. a. Strongly agree cso es Geedisecree 
Mee Ube eaeree seoeee @. Strongly disagree 
sels ee) Co UGeClaed 


People get support from their family. 


sooo. a. strongly agree sees. Gd. disagree 
ive ee Dee eres eoeee @. Strongly disagree 
sees Ce Undecided 


It is necessary to be aggressive to get ahead in this world. 


ooeee a strongly agree ooe-. Gd. disagree 


eoeee Ds agree eoeee @. Strongly disagree 
eseee Co. undecided 


People who are victims of crimes deserve what they get because they 
ask for it in the first place. 


eoeee a strongly agree ooeee Gd. disagree 


ooeee De agree eoeee @. Strongly disagree 
sesss Cs Undectded 


If asked for a cigarette by a stranger on a downtown city street, 
I would hurry on by without stopping for he might be a mugger. 


eeeoe- a. Strongly agree sees. Gd. disagree 


sees st Boree sooee @. strongly disagree 
ecoee Ce undecided 


46. 


47. 


48, 


49. 


DOs 


ope 


2c 


53. 


Oa 


Which of the following best describes you? 


eoeee a I trust everyone eeeee Gd. IT trust few people 
oseee Db. I trust most people ..... e. I trust no one 
seoeee Co IT trust some people 


There's little use writing to public officials because often they 
aren't really interested in the problems of the average man. 


eooeee aA. Strongly agree eoeee Gd. disagree 
sooee De agree seeee @. strongly disagree 
soeoee Ce. undecided 


Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and let 
tomorrow take care of itself. 


eoeee a strongly agree sass Gs Gisagrec 
eooee De agree seoee @. Strongly disagree 
esees C. wndecided 


In spite of what some people say, the lot of the average man is 
getting worse, not better. 


ooeee A. Strongly agree ooeee Gd. disagree 
ovses De. agree «oes. @. Strongly disagree 
sesericse Undecided 


It's hardly fair to bring children into the world with the way 
things look for the future. 


secs ts Strongly agree ee eds adil sae ree 
saison eDe, apree osoeee @. Strongly disagree 
sche Gey eundecided 


These days a person doesn't really know whom he can count on. 


eoees & strongly agree ssese G. disagree 
daoee Ds agree eoeee @. Strongly disagree 
SessemCs Undecided 


It is important to teach children absolute obedience to their 
parents. 


oeee. a. strongly agree ceeeerea., disagree 
ie so Ds) neree eeoeee GC. Strongly disagree 
beeen Cy . undecided 


Any good boss should be strict with people under him in order to 
gain their respect. 


osees @ strongly agree sesus Ge GlLespree 
Sess. De? » ARTES seeee @. Strongly disagree 
ess Ca. undecided 


54. 


DS 


DOr 


is 


DOs 


Sel 


60. 


61. 


10S 


There are two kinds of people in the world: the weak and the 
strong. 


eee ae. StCLONe ly Acree eh esd | ChSeetee 
fnewe Ds agree eoeee @. strongly disagree 
aoa nies pauuceci:ded 


A person who has bad manners, habits and breeding can hardly 
expect to be liked and accepted by decent people. 


Janes (Os, SLYONne ly sagree vate oe Guanarsagree 
Sec Oe Basree eee @. Strongly disagree 
eC eundeciaed 


One main trouble today is that people talk too much and work too 
little. 


sooee a strongly agree (fers. a1sagree 
iis 0 sen aetee seeee @. Strongly disagree 
wun Ca eungecided 


An insult to our honor should always be punished. 


seeee A Strongly agree eeoe. Gd. disagree 
soeee De agree soeee @. Strongly disagree 
eooee Co undecided 


What the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged determina- 
tion and the will to work and fight for family and country. 


eeeee a. Strongly agree ssecue Ud. disagree 
ooeee De agree esos» @ strongly disagree 
isso Ce Undecided 


Most people don't realize how much our lives are controlled by 
plots hatched in secret by politicians. 


soeee a Strongly agree Jesse de” disapree 


sooee De. agree eoeee @. Strongly disagree 
eseee Co undecided 


The true Canadian way of life is disappearing so fast that force 
may be necessary to preserve it. 


soeoee a. strongly agree sees Gd. disagree 


eoeee De. agree seeee @. strongly disagree 
eoeee Ce undecided 


The business man and the manufacturer are much more important to 
society than the artist and the professor. 


eooeee a. strongly agree «eee Gd. disagree 


eoeoe De. agree soeee @. strongly disagree 
eeoee Co. undecided 


 ‘WGiee 


62. Please rank the three programs which you watch that you feel are 
the most violent. 


de eoeeoeec0eseeeseeeteeoeeveeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee e @ @ @ 
ZA eoeeoeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


a oeeeeoeeeoeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeee ee 6 


We would like you to give us some indication of the degree of involve- 
ment you have personally had with violent action. 


On a scale of: 


heard about it in the news 

happened to someone in the neighborhood 

heard about it happening to a distant friend 
happened to a friend 

happened to a close friend 

witnessed such an event involving a friend 
witnessed such an event involving a close friend 
almost happened to me 

happened to me personally 


e e e 


OMmON AUN WN EF 


Indicate the degree of involvement for each act below: 


ooeee Spanking 

eeeee Verbal abuse 

ss... Child beating (requiring hospitalization) 

«++. beating with no bruises (using hands only) 

see.» beating with bruises (using hands only) 

..es. beating with a stick or hard instrument but no bruises 
..e.. beating with a stick or hard instrument with bruises 
eeee. purse snatching 

eoooese Mugging 

ssista > eCODDALY. 

eceee Lape 

veees Drawis 

‘sete, Lights 

..... threats but no fights 

..e.. knife wounds 

wees. gun shot wounds 

-eeae MULGer 

slim? StLcide 

gumeeeOtheta (please Specify) . ssccnceservvesccesnavesiacwanes 


NOW WE WOULD LIKE TO ASK A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT YOURSELF. 


Da Sex. Male. wes s Female ..... 


65. What is your age? Please circle one of the following: 


aa eS 


62. a. under 18 g 41 - 49 
b. 18 - 20 h.so0n—400 
Coy. elaay 24 i. 60 - 69 
ds 925e— 250 ja 7 0 =o 
e. 31 - 34 k. 80 or older 


f. 35 - 40 
66. How many brothers and sisters do you have? ..sccceeeee 


67. Circle the number that corresponds with your position among the 
brothers and sisters in your family. 


Lee OS Oem Ose (Oe a OME Ome. tates 
68. Indicate your marital status: 


arene) ere married 
ose Single 
wetaete divorced or separated 


oeee. widowed 
69. What. 1s your occupation? <2 ..sesls cesses © sclsiee 6 qitie © civielt Sale cere 
70, What is the occupation of your spouse? 2% 00. css cissis sleleieatesietuiae 
71. Do you own a handgun? Yes ..... NO .sees 


72. Do you own any other gun(s)? Yes ..... Novae. cccieee 
lf so}iforiwhat ipurpose. do, yourshave, them? ©. ./... 0 sic.s« oe eleteiiere eierenetere 


73. What is the highest level of education you have completed? 


a. grade nine or less 

b. grade ten or eleven 

c. grade twelve or thirteen 

d. technical school graduate 

e. some university or a university degree 


f. a post graduate degree 


74, We would appreciate an indication of your family income. 


a. $5,999 or less 
Db. 6,000 - 9,999 
c. 10,000 - 14,999 
d. 15,000 - 19,999 


e. 20,000 - 29,999 
30,000 or more 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


© ec 


We're interested in why people watch television. 


Here 


are some reasons that other people gave us for watching. 
Please tell us how much each reason is like you. 
check mark for each one. 


Puta 


If you watch a particular type of show for a specific 
reason, we would like to know that also. 


Therefore, we 
have placed a line after each reason where you can note 


the particular type of show you watch in that specific 


case. 


POWALGH: “DVitiee ove s 


17. 


18. 


because it relaxes me 


because it's almost like 


a friend 


because I learn from 
watching it 


because it's a habit 


because it helps me 
forget my problems 


because I want to know 
what is going on in 
the world 


because it excites me 


because it helpe me 
forget I am alone 


. because I just like 


to watch it 
when I am bored 


because it calms me 
down when I am angry 


when there is no one 
to talk to 


because it is thrilling 


because it passes the 
time away 


so I can get away from 
the rest of the family 


because it gives me 
ideas 


because it gives me 
something to do 


so I can learn how to do 


things I haven't done 
before 


A LOT LITTLE MUCH AT ALL 


eoeee 


A 


NOT 


eoee 


eeee 


NOT 


eoeee 


Ay ee Oe 
SHOW 


eoeeeeeeeeeee 


@eeoeeoeeeeeeee 


eeeeee8seseeeee @ 


eeeeeeoe#ee#ee#eee 


eeeeeeseee 


eeeeeoeeeeoee#eee 


e 


se 


20. 
21. 
22K 


23¢ 


24. 


Ze 


26. 


Zhe 


28. 


29. 


30. 


ols 


O26 


because I don't have to 
do anything when I watch 


so I can be alone 
because it stirs me up 


because it makes me 
feel less lonely 


because I enjoy 
watching 


so I can get away 
from what I am doing 


because it is nice to 
have another human voice 
in the house when one is 
alone 


because it is so much 
fun 


because it's a pleasant 
rest 


because it teaches me 
things I didn't learn 
in school 


when I have nothing 
better to do 


because it helps me 
learn about myself 


because it helps me 
forget about my 
problems in my work 


so I can learn about 
what could happen to me 


ay Pe 


A LOT LITTLE MUCH 


eees 


eeeoe 


o@e@8 6 


A 


NOT 


NOT 
AT ALL 


@eee 


TYPE OF 
SHOW 


@eeeoeoeoeeeeeee 


APPENDIX C 


Short Schedule of Refusals: 


About how many hours of TV do you watch a day? 


Do you have any opinions about the violence in television? 


What types of shows do you watch? 


Instructional: e.g. Drama: e.g. Emergency 
Mr. Chips The Waltons 
Celebrity Cooks Upstairs, Downstairs 


Gardening with Stan 


Animation: e.g. Adventure: e.g. Space 1999 
Flintstones Six Million Dollar Man 
Pink Panther Bionic Woman 
Spiderman 

Family Repeats: e.g. Musical & Variety: e.g. 
Gilligan's Island Carol Burnett 
Forest Rangers Sonny & Cher 
Partridge Family Tommy Hunter 

Celidah 

Day-time soap operas: e.g. Crime: e.g. Kojak 
Edge of Night Starsky & Hutch 
Another World Sidestreet 


As the World Turns 


Adult Family Shows: e.g. Game Shows: e.g. 
All In The Family Definition 
M*A*S*H What's the Good Word 
Jeffersons Celebrity Dominoes 
Maude 
Family Shows: e.g. Panel Shows: e.g. 
Mary Tyler Moore Front Page Challenge 
Rhoda Headline Hunters 
Happy Days This Is The Law 
Medical Shows: e.g. Public Affairs & Documentaries, 
Marcus Welby, M.D. e.g. Man Alive 
Medical Center This Land 
Fifth Estate 
W5 


Jacques Cousteau 


Children's Shows: e.g. Talk Shows: e.g. 
Walt Disney Merv Griffin 
Sesame Street Bob Maclean 
Mr. Dressup Gzowski's 90 Minutes Live 
Sports: e.g. Religious: e.g. 
Hockey Night in Canada The World of Tomorrow 
Canadian Football Rex Humbard 


CTV Saturday Sports 


5. Who are the three television characters who you dislike? 


6. How many television sets are there in your home? _—___ sets 
How many of these are black and white? 
How many of these are color sets? 
On which do you watch most of your television? 
Black and White 


Color 


“sw 


. With whom do you usually watch television? 
Alone 

With friends 

With children 

With spouse 


Other 


8. When the t.v. program you wish to watch is not on because other 
people in the room refuse to switch channels do you: 


Watch what is on 
Go to another t.v. set 
Stay in the room and do something else 


Go to another room 


9. What types of programs do you feel are not appropriate for children 
to watch? Please list any below. 


None - children can watch anything 


10. Have you ever seen the television show Sidestreet? 


No Yes 


(IF YES) How often did you watch it? 
a) Once 
b) Occasionally 
c) Often 
11. Have you ever watched the television show Police Story? 


No Yes 


(IF YES) How often do you watch it? 
a) Once 
b) Occasionally 
c) Often 
12. Have you ever seen the television show Kojak? 


No Yes 


(IF YES) How often do you watch it? 
a) Once 


b) Occasionally 


joes we we www ew ws 


IF SEEN MORE THAN ONCE: 


13. Of the two shows Police Story and Sidestreet, which do you consider 
the most violent? 


14. Of the two shows Kojak and Sidestreet, which do you consider the 
most violent? 


15. Ona scale of 1 to 7 with 1 being not violent and 7 being violent, 
how violent would you rate: 


Police Story? i hat ay AAs eerie obey 9 Seon. 7 


Sidestreet? i. 2 3 4 S 6 7 


—~N 


Kojak? Se ae eee cee ee, 


Now we would like to ask you a few questions about yourself. 
16. Sex: Male Female 


17. What is your age? Please circle one of the following: 


a. under 18 g. 41 - 49 
b. 18 - 20 hie 05 =259 
Geo 2, = 24 de OO=— 69 
25 - 30 i 10s" 79 
e. 31 - 34 k. 80 or older 
f. 35 = 40 


18. How many brothers and sisters do you have? 


19. Circle the number that corresponds with your position among the 
brothers and sisters in your family. 


Le 2 arta Se 86 LY 2.9) 0 Oe 
20. Indicate your marital status: 


married 
single 
divorced or separated 


widowed 


21. What is your occupation? 


22. What is the occupation of your spouse? 


23. Do you own a handgun. Yes No 


24. Do you own any other gun(s)? Yes No 
If so, for what purpose do you have them? 


25. What is the highest level of education you have completed? 


a. grade nine or less 


2% 


26, 


We would 


ae 
be 


ie) 


grade ten or eleven 

grade twelve or 13 

technical school graduate 

some university or a university degree 


a post graduate degree 
appreciate an indication of your family income. 


$5,999 or less 
6,000 - 9,999 
10,000 - 14,999 
1D, 0OOr=319, 999 
20,000 - 29,999 
30,000 or more 


APPENDIX D 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


Case No. INTERVIEWER 


Time 


Date of Interview 


PART 1 - TO BE CONDUCTED WHILE AUDIO-VISUAL UNIT IS BEING 
ASSEMBLED 


Please indicate whether you would strongly agree, agree, disagree or 
strongly disagree with each statement as it is read to you. If you are 


undecided about any of the statements please indicate this as well. 


Le There should be more Canadian content in television programming. 
a) Strongly agree d) Disagree 
b) Agree e) Strongly disagree 


c) Undecided 


IF AGREE ASK Why? 


IF DISAGREE ASK Why not? 


IAS There is a distinct difference between television shows produced 
in the United States and those produced in Canada. 


a) Strongly agree d) Disagree 


b) Agree e) Strongly disagree 


c) Undecided 


IF AGREE ASK How are they different? 


What do you feel about the difference? 


ay Television portrays certain groups or organizations in society as 


being more violent than others. 


a) Strongly agree d) 


b) Agree e) 


c) Undecided 


IF AGREE ASK Which groups? 


Disagree 


Strongly disagree 


Do you see this portrayal as realistic? 


4, Television does not realistically depict the problems of the 


elderly. 
a) Strongly agree d) 
b) Agree e) 


c) Undecided 


IF AGREE ASK Do you see this as a problem? 


IF YES ASK Why? 


=e Television is intellectually insulting. 


a) Strongly agree d) 


Disagree 


Strongly disagree 


Yes No 


Disagree 


oe b) Agree e) Strongly Disagree 


c) Undecided 


IF AGREE ASK In what way? 


eT 


nn nea EEE an En UEEIEEESEIINS NES RRISE NEESER 
nn UE UUa Un EE EIEN SIRII SEINE REESE 


6. Television makes a good babysitter. 
a) Strongly agree d) Disagree 
b) Agree e) Strongly disagree 


c) Undecided 


IF AGREE ASK Why? 


aE Enea, eel 


IF DISAGREE ASK Why not? 


Now I would like you to select from this list (HAND OUT LIST OF CITIES) 


those three cities which you feel are the most violent in North America. 


Why did you choose these particular cities? 


Now I would like to ask you a few questions about television program- 


ming. 


oe What types of programs, if any, do you feel are not 


appropriate for children to watch? 


None, children can watch anything. 


IF NONE, GO ON TO QUESTION 9. 


List of programs or types: 


Why do you feel children should not watch these programs/types? 


9. Are there any programs which you never watch? 


Yes No 


TP YES ASK Please list as many of these as you wish: 


Why do you not watch these programs? 


10. Does Nick of The Beachcombers have any relatives in that program? 


Yes No 


IF YES ASK Can you name any of them? 


11. Does Kojak of the program Kojak have any relatives? 


Yes No 


— a 


IF YES ASK Can you name any of them? 


ee ee 


To be completed by interviewer while respondent is watching tape of 
sample television program and instructions 


APPENDIX E 


NON-VERBAL CHECKLIST 


5 10 A 5 10 15 

Posture: mins mins mins Arms and Hands: mins mins mins 
es SEEDS Bee CO) Bean So Ie ge 
Erect Crossed 
ers ae oe, eee eee 2 te ee PN hs we ok 4 GC! A ee 
Leaning backwards Clenched 
cp SE ee Sg ee a Sa as EC ee 
Slouching Relaxed 
peat a A ee ee ee ee Be 
Leaning forward Gesturing 
eee SP ate re ee eet aa iS age coe Ste Py ob eee ce eT A 
Eye Movements: Sounds: 
Staring at TV Sighs 
Re I a i ee ee ee ee 
Looking around Laughing 
SS Pe ee ee a ee 
Facial Expressions: Sereda 
Vacant Exclamation 
Bored Sounds of excitement 
Surprised Conversing with 

other people 
Disgusted 
Interested Movement of the Body: 
akon Moving towards TV 

Moving from TV 
Happy 


Leaving room 


Legs and Feet: 
Crossed Wandering around 
Interruptions from 


Tapping other family members 


Stretched out 


Held underneath 


When finished, go on to next sheet 


APPENDIX F 


The purpose of this study is to measure the MEANINGS of certain 
things to various people by having them judge them against a series of 
descriptive scales. In taking this scale, please make your judgments 
on the basis of what these things mean to YOU. On each page of this 
booklet you will find a different concept to be judged and beneath it 
a set of scales. You are to rate the concept of each of these scales 
in order. 


Here is how you are to use these scales: 


If you feel that the concept at the top of the page is very CLOSELY 
RELATED to one end of the scale, you should place your checkmark as 
follows: 


fatrie: : ¢ : : : unfair 


If you feel that the concept is QUITE CLOSELY RELATED to one end or the 
other end of the scale (but not extremely), you should place your 
checkmark as follows: 


strong ae Se oe : : : : weak 


strong : : : : 22 Xa weak 


If the concept seems ONLY SLIGHTLY RELATED to one side as opposed to 


the other side (but is not really neutral), then you should check as 
follows: 


active ‘ eee : : : passive 


The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon which of 
the two ends of the scale seem most characteristic of the thing you're 
judging. 


If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale, both sides of 
the scale equally associated with the concept, or if the scale is 
COMPLETELY IRRELEVANT, unrelated to the concept, then you should place 
your checkmark in the middle space: 


safe : : ae Se - : dangerous 


a. ee 8) ee ee ee ee ae ee 


IMPORTANT: (1) Place all your checkmarks in THE MIDDLE OF THE SPACES, 
do not place on the boundaries. 
(2) Be sure you check every scale for every concept -- 
DO NOT OMIT ANY. 
(3) Never put more than one checkmark on a single scale. 


Before watching this 


program I feel: 


leisurely 


sleepy 


suspicious 


eo GE 


SSS GEE GE ES ee ee 


° tense 


a ee ee eee 


unfortunate 


satisfied 


After watching this program I feel: 


BGRUOUSs os te itty ete ees ee me LAE hearted 
DEDDNe 2 oie et a a Ba Lugeisn 
placid ———’——— ——*—_—_'___‘_____rest less 
JeLSUrely —sles.32. 6 ss ewe ee te eee Sy © sn Induet TI oge 
SLCC D Es eet sa San nS ee Meets 0 se ee cae er PLETE 
SUSPICIOUS. cet cst cree eg ee ee. ee ee eee ener et tig 
LOOT EW er hee oe eee Eee te ee eee, Seen nat TALE 
LIVE EVER meee Cee ge eee ee ey een: Snel Le LOSE 
GOldante a eee eo eee oe evar ee cee tense | ee Sag eGAD Le 
Sr A anes Beant tee eras ese Rank eer pes oe bee te MOVES 
Wide AWAkGrawas «er geet Ss ee ee ees ele COLOWSY. 
concentrating eLaics deat iol ee lero’ Carte tie eee PINAL Lene LVS 
A0x1 Oger seen is Ee eee ae ee ee ee reLeved 
Danny aeee ects. Oost e Satan Moses eae Se eee 
Satisticd er te spe ee rue ee oe ee OL SeaeleEsed 
Enowledgeabae. Tote pt ee eee se SL enOrant 
BES RUB LOC ta Mirtle ees ho mt Uy ee ys ten yet oe ees pleased 
GX CLL Gds saan 0 eee ed cae ee es eee sn a ET 
MGLGXG Cones aces teat ee re een Seen COTISS 
CQetontened sees so en se ne ee tien ton tened 
DOr tunn ne estes. ew Sees ease ea soe oe ss UuntOrcunate 
Priiehtat Couee leit tptes ol eee a Ot keen ete BOLI LEG 
Ae CAN cuba teases unt eee Atte Ss aes passive 


LT 


funny 


exciting 


interesting 


educational 


PROGRAM 


not 


——a ee 


ae EEE 


entertaining 


sensual 


funny 


suspenseful 
entertaining 
sensual 


manipulative 


powerless 


Ce ee aoe 


WOMEN 


powerful 


competent 
interesting 


stable 


dissatisfied 
with life 


satisfied 


= Wi tial tbe 


active 


foolish 


dissatisfied 


with life 


satisfied 
with life 


TEENAGERS 
powerless 405 (seis ee ene 
incompetent. ss ee comperent 
boring St ee eee 
diesatistied : : : : : 3 satisfied 
Withsli fe ey ae Daa 2 een eee 
passive © f°. ts tt gt ee Beemactive 
Wide 3 hs te ae corre: 
Wnstable 7 5) i ee eee aie 
OLD PEOPLE 
POWELLESS.< 5 So 4 ti hee ee ee powerful 
incompetent. § 4s) 9) 2. = ee ee ee COUDEe CONE 
boring Sie ge ee i ee Ce eae lle 
Unstable. Pt is a et) eek ee eee abe 
dissatisfied satisfied 
with Titer (otis eS te ee ee nee 
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APPENDIX G 


PART &2 . TO BE COMPLETED AFTER TAPE HAS BEEN SHOWN. 


HAND OUT SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL FOR TONE OF PROGRAM. INSTRUCT RESPOND- 


ENT TO FILL IT OUT IN THE SAME MANNER AS FOR THE WRITTEN QUESTIONNAIRE. 


HAND OUT SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL SERIES FOR PORTRAYAL OF GROUPS AFTER 


COLLECTING THE PREVIOUS. 


The following questions are about the program you have just seen. I am 
interested in your opinions about the program - there are no right and 


wrong answers to the questions. 


cn Which of the following messages do you feel were presented in the 
program? Please state whether you feel the message was present, 


absent or negated, i.e. the opposite was shown. 


READ OUT EACH ONE 


YES NO OPPOSITE 
1. The world is a dangerous place to 
be. Gen fer an 
2. A city's downtown is dangerous 
at night. 


ay Crime does not pay. 


eye 


12. 


ibs 8 


14, 


School-aged children are not safe 
outside own neighborhoods without 


adults. 


Violence and aggression are good 


ways to deal with conflict. 


It is often necessary for police 


to use excessive force. 


The family is important in our 


society. 


People get support from their 
families. 


Most people like their job. 


Most people are happy with their 


position in life. 


If you believe you are morally 
right, any action you take is 


justified. 


You can do anything if you 


believe you are right. 


Marriage problems associated 
with living together are easily 
handled. 


Relations with others are simple, 


direct and conflict-free. 


YES 


NO 


OPPOSITE 


a Bese 


16. 


Lys 


1c 


LO. 


Z0< 


LAAT 


22% 


Zo 


There's little use writing to 
public officials because often 
they aren't really interested 


in the problems of the average man. 


Nowadays a person has to live 
pretty much for today and let 


tomorrow take care of itself. 


In spite of what some people say, 
the lot of the average person is 


getting worse, not better. 


It's hardly fair to bring children 
into the world with the way things 


look for the future. 


These days a person doesn't 
really know whom one can 


count on. 


It is important to teach 
children strict obedience to 


their parents. 


Any good boss should be strict 
with people under him/her in order 


to gain their respect. 


There are two kinds of people 
in this world: the strong and 


the weak. 


A person, who has bad manners, 
habits and breeding can 
hardly expect to be liked and 
accepted by decent people. 


YES 


NO 


OPPOSITE 


24, 


254 


26% 


DA BP 


28% 


29. 


31. 


Eye 


One main trouble today is that 
people talk too much and work 


too little. 


Children should be seen and 


not heard. 


Concerned citizens get into 
more trouble than it's worth, 
i.e., it doesn't pay to get 


involved. 


Good things in life are easy 


to come by. 


An insult to our honour 


should always be punished. 


What the youth needs most is 
strict discipline, rugged 

determination and the will to 
work and fight for family and 


country. 


Most people don't realize 
how much our lives are 
controlled by plots hatched 


in secret by politicians. 


The true American way of 
life is disappearing so fast 
that force may be necessary 


to preserve it. 


YES 


NO 


OPPOSITE 


YES NO OPPOSITE 


33. The business man and the 
manufacturer are much more 
important to society than 
the artist and the 


professor. 


34. The best way of interacting with people is to: 
a) be kind. 

b) be thoughtful. 

c) be pushy. 

d) be strict. 

e) be aggressive. 

f) tell white lies. 

g) be straightforward. 

h) be sarcastic. 

i) be evasive. 


j) be tactful. 


k) be assertive. 
35. Would you watch another episode of this program? Yes 


For which of the following reasons would you watch this program? 


CHECK REASONS ACKNOWLEDGED: 
YES NO 

BVMEOLETCLAR AGL OME sw shied els Geta re dieacee an 

Dower OuwlearneapoUrn CMINgs.= (ais “1%. s * +e 

CG) Seo Mass the Seite Hoe Re oie ie mincetomsnne 


d)m Motlearn about myseli-. fo < <9. s - 


e) ‘becausemtie'sithritlinesstecd s1f lami a 


36. This program was on for approximately __ minutes. What 
percentage of the total time that it was on contained violent or 


aggressive activity? 


a) less than 10% 
by eLOntovig7 
Cc). 220 ntorZo7 
dy 320. tona07 
e) 40 to 492 
ep ahoe Mere) See 
g) 60 to 69% 
hoje s7 OP toa oe 
1) 80 to 89% 


5) 90 to 1007 


37. Ona scale of one to seven with seven being very true to life and 
one being not at all true to life, how true to life would you rate 


this program? 


38. Rate this show as to the violence involved: 


‘l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Not at Very 
all violent violent 


39. Was conflict portrayed in this show? 


Yes No 


2h 


40. 


41. 


42. 


(If yes) What was the major solution (way) used to deal with the 


conflict? 


CODE ANSWER WITHIN THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES: 


In what 


arbitration otal) 
physical violence egies) 
verbal violence eet) 
withdrawal we) 
conciliation ein) 
deflection m) 


constructive resolution 
(e.g. resolution of 


misunderstanding) 


psychological violence 
coercion 

unsolved 

argument 

conflict preserved 


compliance - (i) rewarded 


-(ii) punished 


-(iii) to authority 


time period did the story take place? 


before 1900 


turn of century to World War II 


World War II to 1965 
1965 to present 


future 


action shifts over several time periods. 


Specify. 


The major problem/crime that this program is concerned with is 


likely to occur to people who live in 


HAND OUT LIST OF CITIES AND ASK PERSON TO CHOOSE ONE. 


What was the name of the main character in the program just watched? 


43, 


44, 


45. 


46, 


47. 


Approximately what was the age of the main character? 
a) Child - to 11 years 
b) Adolescent - 12 to 18 years 
c) Adult - 19 to 40 years 
d) Middle - 41 to 64 years 
e) Old - 65 and older 


f) Unable to tell 


Which of the following best describes the main character? 
a) "Good guy" or hero 
b) mixed, neither, uncertain 


c) "Bad guy" or villain 


What was the marital status of the main character? 
a) Married 

b) Was at one time married 

c) Marries in story or expects to marry 


d) Single 


Did the main character have any dependents? 
a) Yes 


b) No 


OUT SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL FOR MAIN CHARACTER 


Into which income group did the main character fall? 
a) Upper, elite, executive 

b) White collar 

c) Blue collar 


d) Lower, poor 


48. Into which social group did the main character fall? 


READ OUT LIST IF NECESSARY 


a) white American g) Native - Indian, Inuit 
b) white Canadian h) Spanish speaking 
c) white North American i) Other 


d) white non-North American 
Specify 
e) Negro (black N. American) 


f) Oriental 


49. On a scale of one to seven, with one being very bureaucratic and 
officious and seven being very accommodating and helpful, where 


would you place the main character? 


Al 2 S 4 5 6 7 
Bureaucratic Accommodating 
and and 


Officious Helpful 


APPENDIX H 


THIS PROGRAM 
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TEENAGERS 
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unstable stable 
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WOMEN 
powerless : : $¢ : : : powerful 
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MEN 
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boring : interesting 
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passive active 


wise : : : : : foolish 


POLICE AS PORTRAYED IN THIS SHOW 
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